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In recent numbers, we have given sketches of two of the oldest 
colleges of our country. The College of New Jersey, and the 
University of Philadelphia, appear to have been the next in suc- 
cession to Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale; but the want of 
materials obliges us to defer their history for the present, and to 
pass on to the sixth established in our country—King’s College, 
now Columbia College, in the city of New York.* 

The question has been much debated, whether our collegiate 
institutions ought to be located in the city or the country, Our 
own conviction is, that a city offers advantages for professional 
and scientific pursuits to one who has finished his elementary 
studies ,which cannot be obtained elsewhere, in its libraries, public 
institutions, lectures, &c. ; and in the easy access to literary men, 
and sources of information, both foreign and domestic. But we 
believe that for youth who are dismissed from parental control, 
and sent to our colleges at an early age, the moral dangers 
far overbalance the literary advantages. At the same time, it is 
important that each of our large cities, embracing as they doa 
population greater than several of our states, should have institu- 
tions of its own, in which those, whose circumstances render it 
desirable that they should remain under the parental roof, may re- 
ceive all the advantages which our best colleges afford. It is in 
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a MM We are indebted for the materials of our account, to an interesting article 
from the Knickerbocker Magazine, for Feb. 1835, communicated to us by the 
writer. We have quoted a few passages entire.--Epiror. 
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146 Foundation of Columbia College. 


this view particularly, that Columbia College has been founded and 
sustained. 

It appears from the records of Trinity Church, that in 1703, its 
rector and wardens were directed to wait on Lord Cornbury, then 
Governor of the province of New York, ‘to know what part of 
the King’s farm, then vested in the church, had been intended 
for the college which he designed to have built.’ No important 
step was taken till 1753, when an act of the assembly was obtained, 
appointing trustees of different religious denominations, for carrying 
their design into execution, and providing for a fund by a succes- 
sion of lotteries. 

In 1754, these trustees chose Dr. Samuel Johnson, of Connec- 
ticut, as the first president, who refused to accept the office till a 
charter was granted by the crown, but commenced the instruction 
of a class of ten students, in the vestry room of ‘Trinity Church. 
The royal charter was granted in Oc ‘tober of this year, from which 
time the existence of the college is properly dated. This charter 
sets forth, among other things, that the rector and inhabitants of 
New York connected with the Church of England, had provided 
funds to be devoted to a college. It ordains that the college shall 
be called King’s College; and in consideration of the grant made 
by Trinity Church, that the President should always be a me mber 
of the Church of England, and that morning and evenmg servic 
should be pe rformed according to the liturey of that church. 

The governors of the college named in the charter, were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the first Lord Commissioner for ‘Trades 
and Plantations, both empowered to act by proxies, the principal 
officers of the Province and City of New York, three Clergymen 
of different denominations, the President of the college, and twenty- 
four of the principal men of the province and city. ‘They were 
empowered to make all necessary regulations not contrary to the 
existing laws, and not excluding any person from the privileges 
of the college on account of his religious opinions. 

The President and two tutors were the first instructors under 
the charter. ‘The governors first met in 1755, and two professors 
were appointed. ‘The college buildings began to be occupied in 
1760, and efforts were made to obtain funds from abroad. In 
1762, a Fellow of Oxford University, Dr. Cooper, was chosen 
Professor, and in 1763 was made President. In 1767, a Medical 
College with a Faculty of six Professors was established. The 
institution continued to flourish until the commencement of the 
Revolution ; the plan of Sdacation; by means of endowments 

and other benefactions, being extended, in Dr. Ceoper’s language, 


‘almost as diffusely as any college in Europe.’ A professor of 


Natural Law, History and Languages, was appointed in 1773, 
and a Grammar School annexed to the college, ‘ for the due prepa- 
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ration of those who propose to complete their education with the 
arts and sciences.’ 

The disputes with the mother country interrupted the prosperity 
of the college. ‘In the spring of 1776, the college building was 
converted, by order of the Committee of Safety, into a military 
hospital. ‘The Professors and Students were consequently dis- 
lodged, and the library and philosophical apparatus were removed 
to the City Hall, from whence very few of the books, and a very 
small part of the apparatus, ever found their way back to the col- 
lege. Although the public course of instruction did not recom- 
mence until after the close of the Revolutionary war, the course 
of tuition was, for a short time, carried on without the walls of the 
building ; and two admissions are noted in the old matriculation 
book under the year 1777; after which, no trace is found of the 
continuance of any of the collegiate courses, until the restoration 
of peace.’ 

‘In the year 1784, all the seminaries of learning in the state, 
were, by an act of the legislature, subjected to the authority of 
“the Regents of the University,” who immediately entered upon 
the regulation of the affairs of “* Columbia College,” to which the 
name of the institution was now changed ; and in the course of a 
short time, seven new Professors and one tutor were appointed, 
and a Grammar school, and a Medical department of five Pro- 
fessors, were established.’ ‘The annual income of the collece was 
estimated at only two thousand five hundred dollars, in conse- 
quence of which, the more enlarged views of the Regents could 
not be carried into effect. In 1787, by an act of the legislature, the 
original charter, with necessary alterations, was confirmed, and the 
college placed under the care of twenty-nine trustees. 

In 1787, Dr. Wim. S. Johnson, the son of the first president, 
was appointed to the presidency. The college now had four 
academical professors, one of whom was of the German language, 
and thirty-nime students, five of whom resided in the college build- 
ings. For some years after this, the proceedings of the institution 
indicate that it was in a state of increasing prosperity. ‘The pro- 
fessorships increased to thirteen; but in 1798, their number was 
diminished, by uniting different branches in the same department, 
and by abolishing such as had been found unnecessary. 

The ecclesiastical duties of Bishop Moore, who was the next 
permanent President, prevented that attention to the college which 
its condition demanded. On his resignation, Dr. Harris was 
chosen President ; and the commanding talents, and influence of 
the late Dr. Mason, of New York, led to the temporary establish- 
ment of the office of Provost, to which he was appointed, and in 
which he appears to have exerted a powerful influence in eleva- 
ting the character of the institution, for several years. 
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148 Improvements in Instruction and Buildings. 


From the year 1800, the college was continually gaining 
ground, instruction was given by highly respectable professors, 
the classes increased, and its funds were enriched, by grants from 
the legislature, while its land in the city became more valuable. 
In 1809, an important change was begun in the system of instruc- 
tion, which may be considered as the commencement of a new 
era in the literary character of the institution. The requisites for 
admission to the college were raised much higher, and a new course 
of study, and system of discipline were established, for elevating 
the standard, and extending the course of college education. This 
has since undergone some important modifications ; but it still re- 
mains the basis of the existing plan of study and system of dis- 
cipline. 

The Medical school of Columbia College was discontinued in 
1813, in consequence of the establishment of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in the city. 














The ravages of time and war reduced the college buildings to 
an ‘unsightly and ruinous condition.’ ‘ In 1817, the trustees en- 
tered upon a thorough repair of the old edifice, and the erection of 
additional buildings.’ Before the expiration of the year 1820, the 
alteration and improvements were completed, and the principal 
edifice now appears as in the engraving above. At the same time, 
improvements were made in the interior concerns of the Seminary, 
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the usefulness and respectability of which, were afterwards farther 
increased by the re-establishment of the professorships of Law, and 
of the Italian and French languages and Literature. In 1827, the 
Grammar School was revived, and a new building erected in the 
rear of the college for its accommodation. 

‘On the death of Dr. Harris, the Hon. Wm. A. Duer, the sixth 
president of this institution, was appointed, and entered on the du- 
ties of his office in 1830. In the same year, a literary and scien- 
tific course was opened, and persons were admitted to the privi- 
leges of the college without being expected to pursue classical 
studies, or undergo an examination for the literary honors of the 
institution. Free scholarships were also established by the bounty 
of the trustees, the nominations to which were vested in each of 
the religious denominations of the city, and in its leading institu- 
tions for the promotion of knowledge ; and the professors were au- 
thorized to deliver public lectures at extra hours. ‘ At the same 
time, the Grammar School was reorganized, the number of instruc- 
tors increased to nine, and a junior department established ; so that 
the pupil can be received as soon as he can read the English lan- 
guage, and be conducted through the various branches of the insti- 
tution to the period of his graduation, in one uniform system of 
instruction.’ 

The present general course of instruction in the college may 
be considered as three-fold, viz. ; 

1. The Full Course, including every branch of collegiate study, 
but forbidding all professional pursuits and studies, and entitling the 
successful student to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

2. The Literary and Scientific Course, which excludes the 
study of Ancient Languages, but includes that of the Modern, and 
admits the pursuit of professional studies. A College Testimo- 
nial is conferred by a vote of the Board of ‘Trustees on the suc- 
cessful student in this course. 

3. The Voluntary Course, requiring no matriculation, anc limited 
solély by the wishes of the parents or the applicants, as to its du- 
ration and extent. It admits of a higher course of instruction in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and is capable of being rendered 
consistent, not only with professional, but even with mercantile 
and mechanical employments. 

The course of classical studies is an object of special attention in 
Columbia College, and is said to be conducted in a manner more 
thorough and accurate, than in most of our literary institutions ; and 
the great national subject of Constitutional Law is made a part of 
the course. We hope the reproach of superficiality in classical 
attainments, and of utterly neglecting our own political institu- 
tions, will soon be wiped away from all our colleges. 

*13 
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150 Obstacles to Collegiate Intercourse. 


Columbia College is now under the direction of a faculty consist- 
ing of the President and ten Professors, comprising names whicl) 
rank high in the annals of American Science and Literature. | 
contained the last year about one hundred students. Among its 
former graduates, the names of Livingston, Jay, Morris, Johnson, 
&c. would adorn the catalogue of any institution; and the 
names of Griffin, Bruen, and Eastburn, are not less valuable testi- 
monials to its recent influence. 





DIFFICULTIES AND REQUISITES IN COLLEGIATE INTERCOURSE. 
(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


[We now publish the concluding remarks of our correspondent, on the inter- 
course in colleges; and we think no instructor can read them without deriving 
some useful hints, even if he does not agree with the writer on all points. ] 


In two preceding articles, we have described the nature of the 
intercourse which should exist between instructors and pupils in 
our colleges. We observed that it should be based on mutual 
confidence, that it should be a free, courteous and christian inter- 
course. We remarked that the intercourse in recitations was 
also highly important, that much might be done there to secure influ- 
ence over the student. But we are obliged to admit, that there are 
obstacles to this intercourse, to some of which we will advert. 

We will merely mention the fact, that the students of our col- 
leges are generally of an age which is impetuous and impatient ol 
restraint, —‘ monttortbus asper,—and at the same time requiring, 
almost as much as any other, watchful oversight, and wise counsels ; 
and remark in the first place, that the spirit of emulation, which 
has been much, and we think unduly fostered, in our literary insti- 
tutions, presents a serious obstacle to the cultivation of such an in- 
tercourse. It has operated to make it disreputable in the college 
community to seek intercourse with the officers. To consult his 
instructors in regard to his studies, subjects the student to the sus- 
picion of using undue methods to promote his private interest, and 
he runs the risk of being branded with no very desirable epithets. 
Preposterous as this state of feeling is in regard to the plainest 
duty of the student, it nevertheless requires no little moral courage 
in a youth to contemn the obloquy, and to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from the counsel and assistance 
of his instructors. We are rejoiced to believe, that within a few 
years, this absurdity has sensibly lost its power. 
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Another serious obstacle to the influence which other teachers 
may acquire over their charge, is the fact, that the youth in our 
colleges live by themselves. ‘They are excluded, in a great meas- 
ure, many of them entirely, from other society, especially from the 
influences of domestic life. This circumstance gives increased 
power, and more favorable opportunity, to the ill-disposed, and 
weakens the influence of the good. Less heed is given to the pro- 
prieties of life than elsewhere. Indeed, we know of no surer way 
by which the principles of a courteous, manly demeanor may be 
broken down, and rude and boisterous manners be acquired, than 
to send a youth to live within college walls. We have no doubt 
that much of the irregularity which occurs in our colleges, may be 
ascribed to this circumstance. Who does not perceive that influ- 
ences must exist in such an assemblage, unfriendly to salutary re- 
straint? An ‘esprit du corps’ always prevails, which, in the ab- 
sence of unceasing vigilance and unwearied assiduity, may effectu- 
ally counteract all the weight of the moral influence and authority 
of the faculty. 

These are serious obstacles to the intercourse which it is exceed- 
ingly desirable should be maintained between the officers and stu- 
dents in ourcolleges. Still they must be met. They will not be 
entirely removed, but they may be neutralized in a great measure. 
To this end, it is a duty incumbent on instructors to make this 
subject a matter of special attention. They should regard the 
means of acquiring a moral influence over their pupils of as much 
consequence, as the best apparatus of instruction. The time is 
coming, and indeed has already arrived, when a talent for guiding 
youth will be thought scarcely less important in a teacher, than in- 
tellectual power or attainments. Before dismissing this subject, 
then, we will offer a few brief suggestions on the method of culti- 
vating such an intercourse as we deem of the greatest importance. 

The first, and an essential requisite to such an intercourse, is a 
knowledge of human nature. We cannot influence our fellow 
men without knowing the secret springs of action in the human 
breast, and being well acquainted with the peculiarities of disposi- 
tion and temper of those whom we would influence. _ It is, there- 
fore, manifestly incumbent on the instructor to study the human 
heart—to discover, if be can, the avenues by which he may gain 
access to its secret chambers. He who has a quick perception of 
character, will be spared the mistakes which are continually occa- 
sioning difficulty to an inexperienced or ignorant teacher. 

A second requisite is, a deep interest in the business of instruc- 
tion. We know of nothing so likely to promote a free interchange 
of opinions and sentiments between an instructor and his pupils, 
as zeal in the business of instruction. A zealous teacher will 
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awaken sympathy, and excite ardor, in the minds with which he 
comes in contact. It is well known, that a taste may be formed 
and cultivated for teaching, as well as for other things. If, then, 
an instructor perceives in himself a deficiency in this respect,—if 
teaching is to him a drudgery,—it should be a question with him, 
whether his duty to his pupils and to the community, does not re- 
quire him to resign his station. 

Another requisite in the instructor is, a personal interest in his 
pupils. He may be faithful and successful, as a teacher merely, 
and yet never manifest any peculiar interest in his pupils out of the 
recitation room. But in such a case, he has discharged, in our ap- 
prehension, but half of his duty. ‘They have strong claims upon 
his sympathy and tender regard. ‘They will never come to him 
of their own accord, and prefer these claims. He must make the 
first advances ; and when this is done in the spirit of kindness and 
with sincerity, he will most commonly meet with the return he de- 
sires. He should cultivate this personal interest in those who are 
under his charge, as a sacred obligation; always remembering 
that every student is an object of affection and deep solicitude 
somewhere, though he may not, at first, commend himself to his 
special regard. 

The last requisite in the teacher, which we shall mention as 
essential to the existence of such an intercourse as we would see 
in all our seminaries of learning, is a deep sense of responsibility 
in regard to the moral and religious character of the youth under 
his care. If he possesses this, he will exert himself to establish 
such relations between himself and his pupils, as will enable him to 
exercise over them the control of a faithful guardian, and an affec- 
tionate friend. If the instructors in our colleges could enter the 
paternal dwelling from which a beloved youth has been sent, with 
much fear and trembling, into the midst of the temptations of col- 
lege life, and could hear the earnest prayers which ever follow that 
youth, and witness the deep solicitude there felt, that those who 
are now to him in the stead of a parent, may discharge their duty 
faithfully ;—if they appreciated the relation which they sustain to 
the community as the guardians of those on whom will essentially 
depend the interests of morality and religion as well as sound leara- 
ing, and would open their eyes to the cloud of supplications which 
continually ascends to Heaven for a blessing upon our institutions 
of learning,—they would then, without fail, attach that importance 
to this subject which it deserves. 

In relation to this subject, an important duty devolves upon pa- 
rents, and teachers in our preparatory schools. Much may be done 
by giving the youth who resort to our higher institutions, correct 
views of the relations and duties which belong to them in their 
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new abode; and who can do this but parents and the teachers in 
our academies or schools? ‘They should guard against the intru- 
sion of wrong principles of action. Parents are too apt to feel, 
that they have no duties to discharge in respect to college disci- 
pline. They do not reason thus in regard to their district schools. 
There, they exert all their influence for the support of order, and 
for the cultivation of respectful feelings and deportment in their 
children, towards their teachers. But surely, order, and diligence, 
and a sound moral principle, are not less important in the college 
than in the district school. ‘The public have a deep interest in 
the internal as well as in the external welfare of our colleges and 
universities. Parents, and all who have the management of youth, 
should ever be ready to interfere with their influence, to counteract 
those principles of action in their children which may lead to un- 
happy consequences ; for they may far more than counterbalance the 
advantages they can derive from a public education. If they would 
exert themselves for this end, we doubt not iinportant results would 
soon follow. 

We are well satisfied with the wisdom of the plan adopted at 
some of our colleges, of having all the officers occupy rooms in the 
college buildings. Such a measure brings them, of course, into con- 
tact with the students, and must, we are persuaded, exert a salu- 
tary influence. Officers and students thus have a common place 
of study. By such an arrangement moreover, the student is invited 
to communicate frequently with bis instructors. We cannot ex- 
pect much intercourse of the kind we intend, where the rooms of 
the officers are at a distance from the college buildings. We re- 
gard it pot so much as a system of watcli and restraint, as of com- 
munion and fellowship. We know that this subjects officers who 
have families, to inconvenience. ‘They will have less time for un- 
interrupted study. It would be far more pleasant, on many ac- 
counts, for them to be at their homes. But they must cheerfully 
sacrifice personal convenience to the good of their pupils ; and we 
have no belief, that the true theory of our collegiate institutions 
can be realized, without some such arrangement. 

We say, that to put in practice the views which have been ex- 
pressed of the duties of college, officers in respect to their means of 
influence, will require no little self-denial. To him who enters upon 
the duty of a college professorship, two paths are open, and invite 
his steps. He may aspire after fame and desire to reap the ‘ doc- 
tarum premia frontium.’ He may therefore exclude himself from 
is college classes, except in the official intercourse of the recita- 
ton room, devote himself with all his energies to the pursuit of 
learning, and benefit the institution with which he is connected, 
by reflecting upon it the brilliancy of his own reputation. On the 
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other hand, with equal ardor in the acquisition of knowledge, and 
no less tempted, it may be, by the honors of the literary world, he 
may sacrifice somewhat of his personal reputation as a scholar or 
man of science, be a little Jess devoted to his own advancement, 
and more to the welfare of his pupils and the true interests of the 
institution. 

With the views which have been advanced, we have no hesita- 
tion in regard to the course which it is incumbent on the instructor 
to pursue. Let him cherish a praiseworthy ambition ; let him be 
animated by a spirit of extensive research and thorough scholar. 
ship; but Jet it not be selfish ambition. Let his passion for letters 
be chastened by a sense of the higher responsibilities he is under 
to the institution—to the youth who are receiving impressions of 
some kind from his example and his precepts—to the community, 
for the well-being of which, though his labors are unseen by the 
world, he is, in truth, under Providence, a most efficient laborer. 
We would have him tread in the steps of the eminent men to 
whom we have more than once alluded. He need not desire a 
more enviable reputation than theirs,—a reputation for highly disci- 
plined powers of mind, and for sound and extensive learning, no 
less than for a rare combination of those qualities which gave them 
the character of college officers of unsurpassed worth. 


An ALUMNUS. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


(Extracted from the Farmer and Gardener.) 


Tue agriculture of Bavaria is said to have been improved more 
rapidly in the last half century, than that of any other county, 
Scotland perhaps excepted. Before the French revolution, it 
was behind that of the other German States. The lands then 
mostly belonged to the religious establishments. ‘The culiivators 
merely Jived; they did not thrive. When the lands were sold, 
they were made into small parcels, and almost every man became 
the proprietor of the portion he cultivated, upon a long credit. 
The great impulse to improvement was given to the young gener 
tion, ia the primary schools. In these were taught, both by books 
and examples, Agriculture and Gardening. For this purpose, 
catechisms of gardening, of agriculture, of domestic economy, 0! 
forest culture, of orchard culture, &c., in small duodecimo yolumes, 
with wood cuts, were introduced as class books for boys, and the 
like on the management of silk worms, household economy, and 
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cookery, for the girls; and there was attached to every district 
school,-at least half an acre of land, for experimental gardening, 
where the scholars received recreation in the hours of exemption 
from study, and instruction from the master in the practice of 
gardening. And it was made an indispensable qualification in 
teachers, to be competent to give this instruction. ‘Since these 
schools have come into action,’ says a late traveller, ‘an entirely 
new generation of cultivators has arisen, and the consequence is, 
that agriculture in Bavaria is carried to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion than it is anywhere else in the central part of Germany.’ 
‘The result of the whole of the information procured and of the 
observations made is, that we think the inhabitants of Bavaria 
promise soon to be, if they are not already, the happiest people in 
Germany. ‘The climate of the country will prevent its agriculture 
and gardening from advancing beyond a certain point ; but to that 
point, both will very soon be carried.’ 

The salutary influence of agricultural and horticultural instruc- 
tion in common schools, has not been confined, in Bavaria, to the 
improvement of the soil. As consequences which naturally follow 
the improvement of agriculture, the roads, bridges, and other 
public works have undergone a corresponding improvement ; indi- 
vidual comforts have been greatly multiplied ; business of every 
kind has been improved ; and human intellect, reanimated as it 
were, by the magic pen of a Hazzi, has burst its cerements, and 
become an eflicient aid in the noble work of improvement. The 
public roads are all lined with ornamental, fruitbearing, or forest 
trees, and furnished with guideboards, milestones, and seats 
at intervals of stones or sods for the weary traveller. This novel 
sort of education, and the blessings which have flowed from it, and 
the still greater blessings which appeat in prospect, have resulted 
from the wise provisions of the government, aided, and efficiently 
aided, by the active and patriotic philanthropy of M. Hazzi, the 
editor of an agricultural journal at Munich, and author of the school 
catechisms of which we have spoken. 

Nineteen out of every twenty of the children of our common 
schools would be benefited, while the twentieth would not be in- 
jured, by the elementary studies which have proved so beneficial 
to Bavaria. ‘As the twig: is bent, so is the tree inclined.’ Early 
impressions have an influence through life ; and it is all important 
that these early impressions should be of the right kind,—such as 
are best calculated to advance the interests of the individual, and 
the good of the public. What can conduce more to these desirable 
ends, than to instruct our youth in the elementary knowledge of 
the business which they are to follow through life, and upon their 
success in which, must materially depend their respectability, their 
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happiness, and their worth to society. Husbandry is a business 
in which there is always something to learn, even in the longest 
term of life. The sooner the study i is begun, the more proficiency 
will be made; and the more one becomes acquainted with its 
varied sources of true enjoyment, the stronger is his attachment 
to its pursuits. 





TRUE AND FALSE MATERNAL LOVE. 


(Translated from the German of Heinroth.) 


For half a century, education has been regarded as a sci nce 
in Germany, and many of the first minds have been devoted to i 
as a science, that yields to none in importance and interest. ; 
claims the best efforts of the ablest of men. In consequence of 
this, we find depth combined with simplicity, in their works on 
this subject, which we meet in no other, and which give an air of 
freshness to an old topic, and even to old thoughts. We have 
formerly made some extracts from Heinroth on Physical Educa- 
tion. We recently met with a passage on the evils arising from 
false management of the childish temper, which contains some 
striking thoughts. 

He observes that ‘a selfish parent cannot educate a child 
aright ;’ and that this selfishness often conceals itself under another 
guise. ‘The mother, too often, merely loves herself in her child. 
** Does this merit reproach?” we are aske<l. “Is it not a lovely 
trait of natural affection, and is not the mother thus bound to the 
child by the strongest ties? Is it not a provision kindly made, to 
strengthen her in enduring that great amount of care and toil which 
are necessary in training up her little ones?” ‘There is some sin- 
cerity in this feeling ; but it has not the truth of instinet, which 
leads an animal to take care of its young in the same manner. 
The animal has no vanity ; while a mother who only loves her- 
self in her child, is as vain, in reality, as when she looks at her 
own person in the glass.’ 

‘ And this vanity leads to evils which never result from the in- 
stinct of animals. A vain mother will make a plaything of her 
child,—a course which lays the foundation of every species of evil. 
She educates her child to be vain; and vanity is one of the heads 
of that Hydra,—selfishness—the chief cause ‘of all human misery. 

‘ After all, perhaps she does not love her child; for not unfre- 
quently, vanity is stronger than natural love ; the passion over- 
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comes the instinct. The mother should not love herself in her 
child ; she should love her child as herself, even more than her- 
self,—and every true mother does this. But even this love will 
lead to evil results, if it is nothing more than the-natural affection 
which exists in animals. She will regard her child only as a pos- 
session,—a good,—a treasure. She will always hold it as such, 
and will think of nothing but to keep this treasure. She will give 
the child what it needs, and what it does not need; for such love 
cannot give enough. It is shielded from all that can hurt it, or 
give it pain, at least in the opinion of the mother. In this way, it 
is first enfeebled, then contracts bad habits, and finally it is spoiled 
for want of discipline ; for what would give it more pain than dis- 
cipline ? 

We have often observed the effect of discipline in forming and 
strengthening the bond of union, between the parent and the child, 
the pupil and the teacher; but we have never seen it so happily 
explained, as in the following remarks. 

‘The child thus spoiled, is in peculiar need of discipline. This 
is, in truth, the only means of removing a barrier which would 
separate them more and more widely. ‘The obstinacy and self- 
will which result from such mismanagement, will inevitably divide 
the child from the parents; for it is only by submission to the 
opinions and wishes of the parents, that the child is united to them. 
Indeed, these feelings put it in opposition to its parents. Where 
this is the case, the closest and most intimate bond by which pa- 
rents and children can be united,—the bond of faith and trust,—is 
broken; and then the ties of affection must be dissolved. The 
child acquires confidence only in himself. He learns his power, 
for his will is always gratified, and his parents do as he chooses. 
Thus he learns to govern his parents, but not to love them ; he 
loves only himself.’ 

‘Is this blind love in the parents something unheard of—a 
mere fancy? No; it is, unhappily, a thing of daily occurrence. 
Everywhere there are parents who hang on their children with 
idolatrous love, who suffer them to want nothing, who satisfy all 
their desires even before they are expressed, and thus train them 
up to be undisciplined, selfish, lordly beings. Such parents have 
a miserable reward ; for the very children thus miseducated, are 
often the cause of their greatest suffering, and sometimes, bring 
down their gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, and perhaps hear 
them call down curses on the parent that betrayed them to ruin by 
indulgence.’ 

This is false affection—the mere shadow and pretence of love. 
The only true maternal Jove is that which seeks the ultimate good 
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and happiness of the child, even at the expense of immediate suf- 
fering ; which will adeninister a nauseous drug, or painful punish- 
ment without hesitation, if it be necessary to save the child from 
greater suffering or greater evils. 





ERRORS IN MODERN EDUCATION, 


"7 


An extract from the Address of a Teacher to a Village Lyceum. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


In glancing at the early condition of society in New England, 
the first thing that strikes us is the discrepancy between the 
system of family government then prac tised, and that now in 
vogue. We claim to have made great improvement in this respect. 
The rod has been laid aside, and, with it, that parental authorit 
which was its legitimate accompaniment. ‘We will govern ow 
children by love;’ say the advocates of the present fashionable 
system ; ‘ fear is an unworthy motive to influence rational beings. 
Indeed! ‘This is a new discovery in philosophy. Let us look ai 
it a moment. 

‘Fear is a motive unworthy of rational beings!’ Is this so: 
Is not the contrary proved by the very constitution and course ol 
nature? Why do we feel pain after intemperance or excess of 
any kind? Is it not to give us timely warning of the inroads it is 
making upon our constitutions, in order to deter us from it in future : 
And what is this, but an appeal to the principle of fear? Again 
this principle is implanted in our very natures, and must therefor 
have been given us for some end, and for some good end too: 

otherwise it never would have been given. Now what more 
worthy end, than to guide us aright in the pathway of life? Ou 
condition in this world, as ordered by infinite w isdom, what is it 
but a succession of alserustive appe als to hope and fear, the two 
master passions in the human breast? Indeed, they who maintain 
that fear is a motive unworthy the nature of rational beings, go 
counter to the experience of past ages, and show themselves, 
moreover, profoundly ignorant of the constitution of the human 
mind. 

Besides, their practice is not in accordance with their theory. 
Some of those very persons who ery out so loudly against this 
principle I am advocating, are the first to put it in practice when 
occasion requires. And this it does, not seldom; for, from the 
manner in which they bring up their children, and the want of uni- 
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formity in their management of them, they are obliged, much more 
frequently than others, to resort to this motive, and at the same 
time, with comparatively less effect, from the manner in which they 
apply it it. And yet, with their usual consistence y> they tell us all the 
while, that ‘ fear is a motive unworthy ar tional bei ing.’ 

Not so thought our fathers. They considered fear not only a 
rational motive, but, in many cases, the only efficacious one ; and 
they acted on this belief. Were they in an error? Answer, ye 
their descendants, who now experience in yourselves the salutary 
effects of parental discipline. 1 am no advocate of undue severity. 
Yet | venture to assert, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that in the days of our fathers,—notwithstanding the rigid disci- 
pline we are told the y maintained, and the distance and reserve 
which existed between them and their children,—there was more 
real love, more genuine affection—aye, and more mutual confi- 
dence too,—between parent and child, than exists at the present 
day. 

And this is what might be expected. The human mind is so 
constituted, that between equals, mutual respect is an indispensable 
prerequisite to mutual love ;—between superiors and inferiors, 
generous protection, kindness, and condescending regard on the 
one hand,—subordination, reverence and respect, on the other. 
Where these are wanting, real love can have no place. “Now the 
present system of family government entirely overlooks this prin- 
ciple, and is therefore at war with the constitution of the human 
mind. ‘The child, at the present day, is, as a general thing, trained 
up by the parent on such a footing of familiarity and equality, as 
to be alike impatient of compulsion or restraint. What wonder 
then if he be wanting in reverence and respect towards his supe- 
riors? If you sow the seeds of irreverence in the bosom of your 
child, you must expect to reap its bitter fruits. If you ‘sow the 
wind, you must reap the whirlwind.’ So long as children are 
trained up on the present system, so long must we expect to see 
its legitimate results in their characters and dispositions. 

Did its influence, however, stop here, we might more easily bear 
with it; but it stretches forward into futurity ; it is felt in after life. 
As is the child, so will be the future man. If the child has little 
reverence for age, the man will have still less. This is a natural 
consequence. We see it already in the condition of society 
amongst us. How different from what it was in the days of our 
fathers! Then, no artificial rules of politeness cramped and fettered 
social intercourse. No set formalities repressed the genial current 
of the soul. With them, ‘it was heart with hand, and thought to 
thought.’ As they felt, so they spoke and acted. Nature was 
not checked and thwarted at every turn. She was allowed to take 
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her own course ; they followed her promptings, and yielded to 
her impulse. Society, among them, was not that conventional 
thing it now is; and why? Because the sentiments of reverence 
and respect towards their superiors, with which they had been im- 
bued in childhood, clung to them in riper years, modified only by 
being extended also to their equals. Being thus actuated by mu- 
tual regard and esteem, they exhibited a frankness and cordiali ity 
of manner in their intercourse with each other, seldom to be met 
with in this age of boasted refinement. ‘There was a freer inter- 
change of all the kindlier affections of the heart. ‘They assumed 
no borrowed form; they played no borrowed part. ‘They met 
together for mutual improvement and mutual happmess ; and they 
succeeded in accomplishing the object they had in view. 

How different from the practice of the present day. We 
assemble,—go through the prescribed formalities,—pass the cus- 
tomary heartless and unmeaning compliments—and go away, none 
the wiser or the better for our interview ; often, it may be, dis- 
gusted with our neighbors, disgusted with ourselves, and heartil; 
glad the farce is over. And yet such is the tyranny of fashion, 
and such the influence of habit over us, that we return, with increas- 
ing eagerness, to the same unvaried round of hypocrisy, (to call it 
by no worse name,) only to go away with increased disappoint- 
ment and disgust. 

One would suppose that an evil of this nature would work its 
own cure; that the heart,—disappointed in its expectations,—its 
yearnings unsatisfied,—sick of the frivolities in which it had parti- 
cipate »d,—would turn with increased relish to the calm and unobtru- 
sive quiet of domestic life. ‘The very reverse of this, however, \s 
the case. Hurried from object to object, and from phantom to 
phantom, in the giddy whirl of outward circumstances, the mind 
loses its introspective power. We forget to turn our thouglits 
inward,—to observe what is going on within ourown bosoms. We 
find no time for calm and sober reflection. We live in the vague 
and exciting present; the past is to us as though it had not been. 
We thus become creatures of impulse,—changing with the chang- 
mg hour,—taking, cameleon-like, the hues of the passing rhoment, 
—stripped of our own individuality, swallowed up and lost in the 
crowd. Hence arises the passion for herding together in multi- 
tudes. Wecannot breathe the air of retirement and meditation ; 
‘it is too rare for us.’ We demand excitement; we have be- 
come so habituated to it, that it is as necessary to us as our daily 
food. We look for it in vain by the domestic fireside ; it dwells 
not there. We go abroad in search of it, and our search is suc- 
cessful. 
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But, all this while, we are unfitting ourselves for the duties of 
social life ; for it has been well remarked by an acute observer of 
men and manners, that ‘the more gregarious a man becomes, the 
less a social creature is he.’ ‘T’o mingle in society, either with ad- 
vantage to ourselves or others, it is absolutely necessary that we 
spend much of our time in solitude and contemplation. In this 
way only can we acquire that individuality of character which 
gives society all its charm, and without w hich, we should be little 
better than mere monkeys or parrots, aping each other’s manners, 
echoing each other’s remarks, and doomed to see only ‘ ourselves 
reflected,” in every face we chanced to look on. Vain would it 
be, under such circumstances, to look .for improvement ; fortunate 
would it be for us, should we escape without actual deterioration. 





WHAT MANY TEACHERS CAN DO. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


I. I endeavored to show, on a former occasion, that every 
teacher should either devote himself wholly to this work, or leave 
it to others. But there is a very great difference between a 
person’s devoting himself to the work of teaching, for the time he 


is engaged, and selecting the employment as a profession, to which 
he consecrates his whole powers, and his life. The first, as is 
most obvious, is in the power of all; the last, it is equally obvious, 
isnot. I believe, however, that the number of those who can be 
justified in devoting themselves to teaching as the business of their 
lives, is much larger than has usually been supposed. 

Literary qualifications—I mean those which are indispen- 
sable—are more common than is often thought. Who can read 
in the pages of the Annals, the ‘ History of a Common School,’ 
‘Biography of a Teacher,’ ‘A Young Teacher’s History,’ and 
the account of Madame Calame and “Franke, without seeing at 
once that the humblest individuals, whose hearts are engaged in 
the work, may become competent and efficient teachers, and shine 
as the lights of a fallen and falling world? Nor does this diminish 
the importance of thorough training. ‘A Teacher,’ and a 
‘Young Teacher,’ might both have been still brighter Juminaries 
than they were, had Teachers’ Seminaries and “Libraries been 
within their reach. 

2. The difficulty which professional teachers find in procuring 
constant employment is less formidable than many suppose. We 
know well that here is a barrier which, at first view, appears insur- 
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mountable. We are referred to facts. We are told—‘ Look at 
the condition of our schools. By whom are they taught? Is it 
not by young men and boys who have no other employment, three 
months of the year ; and by females still younger, three or four 
more? Where is a constant male teacher to find encouragement ? 

We, in our turn, may refer also to facts. Is it not well known 
that an increasing number of efficient male teachers do find con- 
stant employment every year? Is it not known that the public 
schools, in some of the larcer towns of Massachusetts, are taucht 
throughout the year, by eflicient male teachers ; and that the com- 
pensation is ge to the support of a family? More than all 
this, which of us has ever known an individual who had devot 
himself ested reserve, to this great work for life, to be destitut 
of employment? 1 do not know but there are such cases ; but | 
believe they are rare—for | never beard of one. ‘The inspired 
Psalmist, when he was ‘old,’ said he had never seen ‘1 
righteous forsaken, or his seed begvine bread;’ and I have lit 
doubt, that a man of bis years and observation might say the sam 
thing of constant school masters. 

But I have spoken of male teachers only. I have done this, | 
cause the difficulty of sustaining them has been justly conside: 
as the greatest. At the saine time, I entertain the strongest ho; 
that the ranks of this most important vocation, will never ci 
to be filled in part, by females ; and | indulge the fullest c 
viction that they will be. 

The conclusion then is, that a large number of persons of | 
sexes are justified in devoting themselves to the profession o! 
teaching, as the wreat business of their lives. This is one of t! 
things that ‘ many teachers can do.’ 

Ii. Many teachers are able to educate themselves for their pr 
fession,—not at a public seminary, in every instance, it may b 
but in their own chambers, and shops, = fields, as Franklin, a: 
Sherman, and Washington educated themselves for their prof 
sions. Or like the latter, too, by rte It is teaching whic! 
makes teachers, as it is activity in civil and military life whic! 
makes statesmen and warriors. Franklin and Sherman were not 
obliged to educate themselves wholly without books ; neither is 
the teacher. How many valuable books for teachers has th 
‘ Annals,’ within the last four years, recommended! They cost 
something, it is true ; but not more than the tools and implements 
of any other profession. Is it too much to say, that many teachers 
are able to meet the expense of ‘ Lectures on School Keeping, 
‘ Lectures to Female Teachers,’ ‘ The Teacher,’ ‘ The District 
School,’ ‘The District School as it was,’ ‘The Schoolmaster’s 
Friend,’ ‘ Wood’s Sessional School,’ and even of the ‘ Annals ol 
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Education’ itself? ‘Together, they may cost about eighteen dol- 
lars. It is true they are not all the books that a ‘Teacher’s Library 
ought tocontain. But they are alone a valuable collection ; and my 
word for it; he who has and prizes these, will soon have more. I 
will also add, that he who has and prizes these, will, in all human 
probability, become a professional teacher ; and will rejoice, all his 
days, that he became so,—while multitudes who rise up after him, 
will call him blessed. 


Ill. The details of the Annals furnish ample evidence, that 
many teachers may determine what instruments of instruction shall 
be used by their pupils. This, I acknowledge, is a work of some 
difficulty. Still I think it may often be accomplished, especially 
if the teacher goes to work in the right manner. But he must be 
careful in the first place, not to go too fast. Even Rome was not 
built in a day. Secondly, he must make suggestions in the lan- 
evage of others, rather than as his own,—‘ Such individuals and 
authors say so or so.’ Thirdly, he must contrive to have his 
supporters do the work as much as possible, instead of doing it 
himself. On this latter point, the most serious mistakes are some- 
timesmade. A zealous teacher will make alterations in the school 
room, or introduce slates, or a new set of school books, without 
consulting the parents of his pupils. Now this is usually well in- 
tended, but it is apt to cause difficulties. ‘Teachers are not always 
able to foresee the difficulty. ‘They say, perhaps,—‘ Why, if I 
am able to pay for a new set of pease books for my first class, 
surely none can object. It costs them nothing. On the contrary, 
both they and their pupils will probably be grateful to me for the 
favor; and a course so public spirited and benevolent, will be “a 
feather in my cap.”’’ 

But ah! it requires something more than a mere knowledge of 
books to get along in this world. I do not say that gratitude has 
no place in the human bosom; but I do not hesitate to say, that 
people are not always grateful, according to the measure which we 
ourselves establish. And no class of men will oftener find this to 
be the fact, than devoted, self-denying teachers. It will therefore 
be no mark of worldly wisdom in a teacher to lay his patrons under 
obligation. ‘The true secret is, to let them do the work that is to 
be done. If he can induce them to assume the responsibility of 
new books and new measures, he has gained his point. But if 
not, let him beware ; I do not say, let him never take a step which 
they will not assume as theirs; but if he does it, let him not rely 
on their gratitude, or affection, or confidence, on account of it ; for 
he may be sadly disappointed. 
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164 They may govern and control their Pupils. 


There are many reasons why parents are not always grateful to 


the teacher who puts his hand in his own purse and expends his 
own earnings on his school, for class books, library books, slates, 


benches, &c.; but | have not room in this place to enumerate 


IV. Many teachers—perhaps I ought to say most or all—can 
govern their schools properly. What teacher that has read the 
Annals, bas not again and again responded to the sentiment of 
Salzman, that if things do not go well in school, he must look for 
the cause within himself? How true ; how very true! I well 
remember how, in one instance, the arduous duties of another em- 
ployment—which, by the way, I ought to have relinquished—had 
deprived me of my rest during the preceding night, and ‘ what 
villanous scholars’ I had as the consequence! It was in those 
days when I believed that, according to Solomon, authority was 
literally to be secured by the rod ; not as a last resort alone, but 
constantly,—and I was more than once on the point of showing 
my faith by my works. But I got through a miserable day without 
this more miserable appeal. And of nothing am I more certain 
at the present time, than that the fault lay almost wholly in myself; 
and that it was I who needed the quickening influence of the birch, 
rather than my poor pupils. 

Now I do not mean to intimate that all a teacher has to do in 
the management of a school, is to govern himself. He must be 
little acquainted with the human heart, even in its forming stages, 
who supposes that the task of governing is, at all times, perfectly 
easy. But let a teacher govern himself effectually, and the work 
of managing his school is about half accomplished. If he love his 
pupils and his profession, and have a tolerable share of common 
sense, the rest is sure to follow. 


V. ‘Teachers, in many instances, may superintend the conduct 
of their pupils in the intervals of school hours. I am not ignorant, 
that there are districts in our country where public sentiment incul- 
cates a different doctrine, and says that pupils ought not to be an- 
swerable to their teachers, for anything done or left undone, out of 
the school room. But this narrow view of the object for which 
teachers are employed, is happily passing away ; and they are be- 
ginning to be regarded as substitutes, for the time, for more impor- 
tant teachers,—I mean parents. It is beginning to be deemed the 
duty of parent and teacher to co-operate, both in the instruction 
and education of the young; and the number of school districts is 
believed to be comparatively small, in which the teacher cannot, if 
he choose, keep a constant eye to the character of his pupils. 
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Whether the teacher should occasionally join in the amusements 
of his pupils, may be left perhaps to his own discretion. Many 
there are—and there have not been wanting examples in the 
Annals—who find themselves gainers by a course of this kind; 
for while it removes all needless distance between them and their 
pupils, it greatly increases their love and confidence. ‘They come 
to regard them as parents more than as masters. Mingling with 
pupils in their hours of relaxation; also enables an instructor to 
learn their character. In the school room, the conduct is usually 
more the result of study and effort, and therefore more artificial ; 
in the play ground, the pupil is off his guard, and you can come 
at his heart. 

But those to whom circumstances beyond their own control 
seem to forbid an intercourse so familiar, and withal so profitable, 
can effect much in another manner. ‘They can inquire, and ad- 
vise, and direct; and show an interest, at Jeast, in the events and 
results of the play ground. Nor is it quite certain but a judicious 
instructor may the better control the movements of his pupils in 
their sports, by standing behind the curtain, as it were, a part of 
the time. ‘There is much in governing, and even teaching, as 
though we taught and governed not. ‘The great point is to influ- 
ence them during the period of recreation, somehow or other ; 
and to influence in such a manner, as to be a means of promoting 
health of body, vigor of mind, and gooduess of heart, in the greatest 
possible degree. 


VI. I have said, in a former number, that al/ teachers can 
inculcate sound morals in their schools ; at least by a spotless ex- 
ample. But I think that many can go much farther. Perhaps 
nearly all, had they the tact and habits of Franklin, might contrive, 
daily and hourly, to draw moral Jessons—and forcible ones too— 
from passing events. ‘The same results may also be produced by 
story telling, where the instructor has been educated to this impor- 
tant art; for [ regard ‘a knack’ at telling a story to be as often 
acquired, as ‘a knack’ at penmanship. 

More than this, however. Notwithstanding the fear which some- 
times exists in the community, that all religious instruction, on the 
part of the teacher, will be likely to end in the inculcation of sec- 
tarian views, | cannot help thinking that there are very few dis- 
tricts in our country in which this difficulty could not be sur- 
mounted. Most people, after all, pay a sort of compliment, at 
least, both to the Bible and its Divine Author; and I do not be- 
lieve an individual would raise his voice against the inculcation of 
supreme love to God and the Saviour, and general love to our 
neighbor. If we would only teach as the Bible teaches, and be 
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no more sectarian than that blessed book, we might accomplish 
much more in this world, in various situations. We can certainly 
inculcate much of truth, and make many salutary impressions on 
the hearts of those entrusted to our charge, without attacking their 
prejudices ; and all this too, without concealment. The Jeading 
truths of religion, though few and simple, admit of a world of illus- 
tration, and may be presented in a thousand different forms, and 
as many different garbs and combinations. ‘The teacher, ‘ who is 
wise as well as harmless,’ will not fail to find means and opportu- 
nities to do much for the affections of his pupils, as well as every 
thing for their intellects. 


FIRST LESSONS OF YOUNGER PUPILS AT SCHOOL, 
(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


Mr. Eprror,—In one of the late numbers of the Annals, 
I observe a correspondent relates a conversation, in which a 
wish is expressed for tangible and direct information, on every 
point relative to school exercises and discipline. It has been 
a part of my intention, in the papers I have heretofore furnished 
for your work, to supply ‘this very information, as far as it is in 
my power; and I now propose to offer some remarks on the 
studies proper to be taught in a private school for very young 
pupils,—and the manner in which they should be pursued at the 
commencement.* 

EXPERIENCE. 


Perhaps there are few things respecting which inexperienced 
teachers are more puzzled, than in the way to employ the tim 
of their little pupils before they are old enough to read correctly, 
and consequently to study anything alone, or to find appropriate 
employments for themselves. I cannot help observing, that great 
mistakes are generally made with respect to the manner of teach- 
ing such young children, even the letters of the alphabet. There 
are, it is true, methods lately brought into vogue, particularly mn 
Infant Schools,—such as blocks with pictures, and different col- 


ored letters upon them, &c. &c. On the utility of these inventions, 
we are not now to decide, since their use, like that of all others, 


must depend on the peculiar manner in which they are brought 


* For a school composed chiefly of elder classes, no book can be mentioned, 
which for minuteness in the directions and soundness of precept, can compare 


with ‘ Hall's Lectures on School keeping.’ 
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into play, on the energy of the teacher, and the interest of the 
taught. But the science of mnemonics, or association, in teach- 
ing the alphabet, can be used with as much facility by means of 
the book simply, as by such instruments. I invariably taught the 
letters in this way ;—that is, by connecting in the mind of the 
child, each letter with some visible or sensible object, so that when 
this object was brought to his remembrance, or to his sight, the 
letter with which it was associated invariably arose with it to his 
mind ; and in this way, I found them easily learned, and by prac- 
tice, thoroughly retained. 

The second very common mistake in teaching little children to 
read, has been in permitting them to spell, after the teacher, col- 
umns of words, in which, half the time at least, the letters com- 
posing them, and the pronunciation, are totally diverse. In this 
way, if the child learn to spell or pronounce them at all, he learns 
by rote, and only after a long and most tedious course of labor ; 
but which, generally speaking, is wholly lost, since, unless his 
attention be fixed upon his task, which, dry as it is, can hardly be 
expected,—and unless he has a very uncommon desire and deter- 
mination of himself to master it, which, in a young child, is a cir- 
cumstance equally rare, he will know as much of it at the 
hundredth reading as at the first, and no more. Perhaps at this 
earliest period of instruction, all the preliminaries of knowledge 
must be acquired mechanically in a great measure ; but at least, 
let the instruments you use be calculated to produce some effect. 

There are two methods I would recommend to teachers for 
eflecting the desired end at this early stage of their labors. With 
a lively child, to whom it is evidently irksome to be kept a mo- 
ment upon sounds, unconnected with their sense, it is best to take 
some simple story. Show him the smallest words,—to, the, and, 
on, &c., and let him spell them one at a time, and then let him 
find others of the same kind. He will soon know and _pro- 
nounce them at sight without being obliged to spell them ; and you 
can explain to him in what connection they are used,—conse- 
quently what they mean, You can tell him that the dog went to 
his kennel,—his house,—not behind it, or upon it; and promise 
him that when he finds another just such word, you will tell him 
all about that; interesting him, if possible, imperceptibly, and 
making him anxious to master it all himself. It will readily be 
seen, in what a variety of ways this method may be carried out. 

Another is best for a dull or quiet child,—one who is not easily 
excited or interested,—and who resists, as some are apt to do, 
every effort made to blend amusement with instruction in this way. 
For such, it may be better to let them spell words in succession that 
rhyme,—as there are few children whose ear will refuse to detect 
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asimilarity of sound. Only take care that the child pronounce each 
individual word himself,—w:th your assistance if necessary,—hut 
sot otherwise. Every observing teacher must be struck with a 
manifest difference in different children with respect to nicety of 
ear ; but as it is now the prevailing belief, that there are few. if 
any ‘children who are not capable of being taught to sing, so there 
are likewise few who are incapable of being taught the nice dis- 
tinctions of sounds, in reading or speaking. Sometimes, indeed, it 
is a long and difficult process to instil this delicacy of perception ; 
particularly if a child does not possess it in other things; but once 
succeed in effecting this, and your work, in other particulars, js 
rendered easy. ‘To this end, let the child invariably perceive a 
close connection between the sound of the letters which compos 
the word he begins to spell, and the pronunciation of them. Do 
not permit him at first to read or spell any, which have not this 
connection. 

After the child has learned to spell and pronounce simple con- 
binations fluently, then go on to more difficult ones ; and occasion- 
ally give examples of such as do not come under this class, calling 
them exceptions; such for instance as dough, or cough, o1 
phthisic. Do not seem to expect that the child will know thes: 
readily; but, on the contrary, call them puzzles, or any other 
name which shall excite curiosity, and then go on to others of a 
similar class. 

Let me be a little more pig i To begin with the little wo 
cat; the child would not readily spell and pronounce this, un! 
you had taught him (orally, not by book) that the letter ¢ often 
has the sound of k; then he will see that the other letters are 
distinctly heard in the word k-a-t cat. If he have a quick ear, 
and you pronounce to him cat, and then spell 6-a-t, making th 
difference of the first letter, he will be very likely to pronounce it 
himself at first tryig,—c-a-t cat, b-a-t bat. If so, he will feel 
that he has accomplished something himself, and will go on to th 
next with fresh interest. If he have a dull ear, he will require 
considerable assistance from the teacher ; but in any event, let him 
feel that it is his own work at last,—that he has himself conquered 
the obstacle ; for then he will have courage to encounter anotlier. 
I have sometimes been obliged, with such a child, to go over ever} 
word, having in it the same letters, (excepting of course the first.) 
before I could produce from his mind, the power of calling one of 
them correctly himself. But still, a few words thus gone over, 
will be more useful to him, than whole columns stupidly read and 
pronounced after the teacher. 

In this way go on; always giving the rules of language which 
the word before you suggests, in your own words. Do not, how- 
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ever, require the child to learn them by heart ; for if you point out 
© their application, and take care to repeat them every time exam- 
4 ples occur, he will soon, though perhaps unconsciously, have them 
thoroughly in his mind, and much more at his command, than if he 
had them on his tongue, without comprehending their meaning. 
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a ON THE DEFECTS OF 'THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF NEW YORK. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 

























To tHe Enrror ;—Sir—I perceive that you notice, with be- 
coming interest, the late Report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools of the State of New York; but that the subject has 

» thus far been presented in your columns, chiefly on one side only, 

F and that the more favorable. ‘The acknowledged superiority of 

© the school system of New York, is a matter of pride to its citi- 

F zens; but there are some points, it seems to me, which candor re- 

quires us to present in the light they must appear to every careful 

observer on thespot. ‘There are facts and considerations, which, 
although they may somewhat reduce our estimate of the real re- 
© sults of the school system of this state, and its prospects, in some 
particulars, will lead us to entertain more correct views, and 

F enable us to judge with greater accuracy in other cases. 

e In the first place, I have a few words to say of the number of 

children returned, as having attended the schools of the state in the 

ay year. 

> While the estimate of the number of children was confined 

© to those between five and fifteen, the number taught exceeded 

F those of this age. Since the account has embraced those between 

five and sixteen, it appears that some between these ages are not 

atschool. ‘The number which appears in the report is, however, 
surprisingly small. In the table on page 80 of the last report, we 
find it stated, that the number of children taught in the districts 
© from which returns have been received, was 531,240; and that 

§ the number residing in those districts between five and sixteen years 

» ol age, was 534,002. The difference of these numbers is 2,762, 

» which, we are left to presume, embraces all the children between 

those ages not attending common schools, whether attending pri- 

vate schools, or no schools at all. This has naturally been looked 
upon with surprise mingled with gratification, and can hardly fail 
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to call out new exclamations of joy on the other side of the At- 
lantic, among those who witness our prosperity with pleasure. 

There is however one omission which is not observed by those 
who have spoken of the report, and which should be taken into 
the account. ‘The 7,731 children attending the public schools of 
the city of New York are stated, and embraced in the general re- 
sults. But the number between five and sixteen in that city is not 
required to be given by law, and on this account has never been 
inserted in the report, ‘and a blank of course exists in this | impor- 
tant part of the table. According to the average proporticn to 
the whole population of the city, they would have affected the r- 
sult to the amount of 40,000, or 50,000, and greatly reduced thy 
proportion of attendants on the schools. And painful as is th 
fact, it should not be forgotten, that the number of uninstructed 
children in this city alone, has been estimated at 10,000 to 20,000. 

But we shall find in one other city alone, a number of children 
out of the common schools, more than sufficient to make up th 
difference shown by the report, between the children at  sehool 
and those in the districts reported in the whole state. The city « 
Brooklyn, it is presumed, did not contain less th: mn about 20,000 
inhabitants at the time to which the re port extends, and there! 
about 5.000 children of school age. The common scho 
that place, from all I can learn, probably did not contain, at t! 
tume, above 500 scholars ; but even estimating them at 1,00 
have 4,000 children, then, in Brooklyn, out of the publ lie sche 
This number much exceeds 2,762, the number of children app 
rently out of school, in all the districts in the state from which te- 
ports were received. 

These remarks I have made, to caution the reflecting friends 
education against making the general results of our system as re- 
ported, the basis of such conclusions as they might be led to for 
The truth is, the returns are, in several respects, liable 
erable uncertainty ; and some practical observers among us hav 
been accustomed to regret the unqualified manner in which the) 
have been published to the world. 

Ata pe riod when so much is to be done on the subject of 
systems, it is also important th: it the excellent influence of out a I 
should not lead to the blind ad yption of its defects; and I woul 
therefore mention some of these. 

Ist. The laws do not offer motives for retaining children in tl 
schools, after they have been once introduced and recorded. A 
bounty is held out for every child brought into the school ; but 1 
additional advantage is derived to the district from his being kept 
there. If the returns of attendance had been required, as in 
city of New York, and in the new sclhiool bill before the linois 
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Legislature, to be founded on the average attendance, a different 
influence would have been exerted. 

2d. We need an impulse to progressive improvement. When 
a district has been laid out, officers elected and set in action, a 
school house erected and furnished with a teacher according to 
law, the returns regularly made, and the money drawn from the 
fund, all is done that the existing plan can do. This is the natural 
limit of the New York school system. ‘There is no bounty, no 
stimulus, for the improvement of studies or methods, nor for the 


excitement of the public regard for learning. A new branch of 


the system, it is true, is designed to employ one very important 
means for the benefit of the schools; but this is no part of school 
laws, commonly so called ; and besides, as I shall next observe, it 
is not likely to produce those benefits which it proposes. 
3d. This state has the honor of taking the lead in providing for 
the education of teachers, as well as in the judicious distribution of 
funds; but the plan adopted has some important defects. The 
Legislature have authorized the addition of a department for the 
education of common school teachers to one of the academies in 
each of the senatorial districts ; and eight academies have already 
been designated for that purpose. Instruction may be afforded in 
the most important branches of knowledge ; but whence is to be 
expected any judicious system of instruction for common schools, 
founded on those sound principles of discipline and instruction 
which are necessary to a country like ours, and embracing the best 
methods known in the world, in a form adapted to our own condi- 
eH Who is to dictate a complete and suitable plan of educa- 
, for the teachers whom it is proposed to instruct? So many 
seminaries, each of but little public significance, will not be likely 
to form such systems.’ ‘Their conductors are occupied chiefly w ith 
other business ; and the nnmber of teacher-pupils in each w “ill be 
inconsiderable. 
4th. New York has the most efficient, if not the only superin- 
tendent of public schools in our country ; but it is a subject of regret 
that he is not a distinct and permanent officer. He is, of course, 
chiefly occupied with the business of Secretary of State ; and be- 
comes Superintendent of Schools, and performs the duties of the 
office as a mere appendage to a station of a different nature, re- 
quiring totally different qualifications. Whether we look to him, 
therefore, to apply a steady and judicious hand to the improve- 
ment of the common school system, to place education on the 
eminence where it should stand, to confer upon the state, and the 
country, the benefits of experience, matured by years of uninter- 
rupted devotion to the employment, or for those active operations 
so desirable in all parts of the state, and requiring his presence, we 
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shall, of necessity, be disappointed. A superintendent of schools 
should come into his difficult, and responsible, and most honorable 
office, through his peculiar merits as a devoted, intelligent, and 
practical friend of education, and retain it during good behavior, 
beyond the reach of all party influence. He should be found, 
during a considerable part of the year, visiting schools, encouraging, 
instructing and honoring teachers ; inciting good citizens to co- 
operate with him, and doing, in many other ways, what is not 
done in New York, or elsewhere in the Union. While, therefore, 
I am gratified to see the example of our state referred to, and fol- 
lowed, I hope that other states will endeavor to return the benefit 
they may have received, by presenting a system for our imitation 
which shall secure all the advantages, and avoid all the defects of 
our own. 
A Citizen or New York. 





PLAN FOR COMMON SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS. 


We have just received a very interesting and able report pre- 
sented to the Legislature of Illinois, accompanied by ‘a plan for 
a uniform system of common schools and county seminaries 
throughout the state.’ 

The committee open their report with the principle so univer- 
sally admitted in theory, and so much forgotten in practice, that 
the citizens of our republic cannot perform their duties, or sustain 
our institutions, unless they are enlightened. In the strong but 
accurate language of the committee, ‘Our government is not 
adapted to an ignorant community, and its free institutions cannot 
long be supported by an ignorant people.’ ‘They appeal to the 
failure of attempts to establish free institutions in Europe as evi- 
dence of this ; and they might appeal to the anarchy which reigns 
so extensively in South America. 

They go on to say, that the general diffusion of knowledge is 
not less important in preventing that wide division of ranks, which 
necessarily results from the contrast of enlightening the few, and 
leaving the many in utter darkness. They insist, that wnzversal 
education is alone consistent with universal suffrage. In order to 
produce it, in accordance with our republican principles, they 
maintain that there must be schools intended for public benefit, and 
open to all on the same terms; and that the only result of a sys- 
tem of schools especially for the poor, is to degrade them still 
farther, and to prejudice them against the schools themselves. It 
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is not less the interest of the whole community, that schools should 
be provided for all its children, than that prisons should be sus- 
tained for its criminals. It is even more important to the weal- 
thy, that the poor should be taught, so as to prevent aggressions on 
their property, than that the aggressors should be punished ; and 
therefore this, like other public burdens, should be shared by all, 
in proportion to their ability. Whatever system be.adopted, then, 
they insist that the schools should be rree; for that free schools 
‘have accomplished what no other schools have ever accomplished 
—universal education.’ 

After establishing these general principles, the committee pro- 
ceed to inquire how these objects can best be effected in [inois. 
They propose to carry into effect, as far as possible, the plan in- 
volved in the surveys of public lands, and divide the counties into 
towns, as is done in the Eastern States, and to call upon the peo- 
ple to divide them into districts. ‘They next examine various 
plans for the appropriation of the small fund existing in that state. 
lt amounts to 146,000, of which 97.741 belongs to common 
schools, $33,496 to seminaries, and 14,847 to colleges, and 
they propose to loan the money to the state at 12 per cent., the 
rate which they observe could be obtained from individuals, and 
which the state may well pay for the benefit of its children, and 
thus to secure an annual income of $17.50. 

They reject the idea of distributing it gratuitously to the towns, 
as has been done with so unfortunate results in Connecticut : and 
approve the general system of New York, of giving in such a 
manner as to call for corresponding efiorts on the part of the 
people, and present the following plan ; 

Each town or township is to elect annually five School Inspec- 
tors, who shall divide the town into school districts, and shall be 
bound to visit and examine all the public schools, at least once a 
month, and advise as to their management, and to examine all 
candidates for the office of teachers. 

The inhabitants of each school district are to choose annually 
one or three Trustees of Common Schools, who shall employ 
qualified teachers, who shall see that every white child has an op- 
portunity of attending school, free of expense, shall manage the 
financial concerns of the district, and shall have charge of the 
school house, and provide fuel for it. They are also required to 
make an annual report under oath, embracing, 1. The number of 
persons in the district between 5 and 21 years of age. 2. The 
number of schools, the sex of the teachers, and the number of 


) days they have taught. 3. The number of pupils and the time 


of attendance, to be ascertained by an exact roll of the pupils, 
marking their half daily attendances, kept and reported under oath 
*15 
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by the teacher. 4. An account of the receipts and expenditures 


for the schools. 5. An account of the state of the schools, and of 


the school property and affairs. 

After the returns are thus made, the interest of the common 
school fund is to be distributed to the districts, in the compound 
ratio of the number of pupils at school, and the time of their at- 
tendance, as ascertained by the rolls. No district however can 
receive its proportion of the funds, unless it has a good and sufii- 
cient school house, and also has raised, and devoted to the pay- 
ment of a teacher, a sum at least equal to its proportion of the 
fund. 

This plan of distribution seems to us to involve more advan- 
tages, and fewer difficulties, than any we have seen. It prevents 
all odious distinctions between the rich and the poor. It gives 
aid only where it can be made efficient ; and it secures the co- 
operation of the people, and excites them to increased efforts, not 
merely in raising money for schools, but in bringing every child 
under instruction, and making them attend with punctuality. We 
do not know a more happy expedient for counteracting the reck- 
lessness of the ignorant in neglecting to send their children, or th 
reluctance of the avaricious to lose their services by sending them 
constantly, than this of making it the interest of the whole district, 
that every child should attend school every half day. 

But the committee do not think that the state has discharged 
its duty in providing schools for elementary instruction mer y. 
They advise that measures be taken, and the remainder of 1 
fund (including that for colleges yet unappro priated) be ee tre 
for the establishmert of a seminary in each county, in which th 
higher branches of education shall be taught, and provision |x 
made for the special instruction of teachers. ‘This last object they 
evidently regard as of high importance. ‘They observe ; 


‘There is one evil that exists and is not yet provided for—and that is 
the lamentable want of suitable and qualified teachers,—an evil that is felt 
in every part of the country, and particularly in the west. It is well 
known, that in many of our townsand settlements, the people are obliged 
to depend on the wandering ones of other states, and such transient per- 
sons as may ‘happen to come along,’ to teach their schools, So long as 
this is the case, itis impossible that the schoo!s should be in a flourishing 
condition. Whatever the system may be, without good teachers, there 
cannot be good schools.’ 


In order to provide for the instruction of teachers, as well as for 
general instruction, the committee propose to appropriate $200 
annually from the seminary fund to the trustees of every sem- 
inary which shall be established, within three months after a suita- 
ble building i is erected, and a course of instruction in Latin, Greek, 
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and the higher branches of English education. The bill presented 
also requires that the trustees should provide for the education of 
teachers, and report annually in detail the number of pupils, the 
studies pursued, and the plans adopted; and shall receive from 
the seminary and college fund, tuition, at $2 per quarter for each 
person preparing to be a teacher. It is provided, however, that 
no seminary shall receive more than $100 annually ; and that 
ach person thus provided with free tuition be required to teach at 
least double the time he receives instruction, or to pay back to the 
state the sum usually demanded for tuition. 

In regard to this plan, it is obviously liable to the objections 
stated by a correspondent in a previous article against that which 
is adopted in New York; and in a degree much greater, on ac- 
count of the recent origin of the seminaries of Illinois. We can 
only hope for a good system for the preparation of teachers, after 
many years of experience ; and its execution will then be im- 
perfect in proportion to the division of efforts, which one or a few 
seminaries devoted to teachers would concentrate. Still the wants 
and circumstances of Illinois may render this provision the best 
which can be secured, at present; and in any event, we hope it 
will furnish some aid in the instruction of the rising generation. 
The great evil is, that a low standard of qualification for teachers 
is likely to be established ; and when the profession is once filled 
with such instructors, they will be, to a considerable extent, the 
most strenuous in Opposing improvements. 

The committee sustain this plan, and urge its acceptance, not 
merely with able arguments, but with earnest appeals. ‘They 
repel the objection, that ‘the time has not come’ for such a sys- 
tem in Illinois; and we are gratified to find them able to give 
such assurances as the following ; 

‘Never were the people of Illinois more active and zealous on the 
subject of education than they are now. They not only expect, but they 
demand a better system of schools; and they have spoken to that effect, 
both at home and in their late conVENTION, in a voice that will be under- 
stood. So popular indeed is the subject of education now, in this state, 
that it is advocated in every newspaper, its praises are sung on every 
‘stump, and scarce an individual can be found who is opposed to it.’ 


The indications given by the late convention, by the exertions 
of individuals, and by the present report, are indeed favorable ; 
and we rejoice that the west seems so far prepared to exert its 
strength for the best of objects. We wish we could fix in the 
minds of our own legislators the noble sentiments with which the re- 
port concludes. r 


‘Other measures may be entitled to a due share of importance. The 
public mind inay be convulsed in discussion concerning a bank or a 
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canal ; commotions and excitements may ensue ; but such matters are as 
‘the dust in the balance,’ when compared to a subject like this. This ig 
a measure that will affect the interests of every parent and child in the 
community,—a measure whose influence will extend to millions of people 
now unborn, through ages and ages yet to come.’ 














LEGISLATIVE AID ‘TO THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 





Report on certain petitions to the Legislature of Massachusetts, presented 
by J. G. Carrer, Esq., on behalf of the Committee on Education. 






Our readers are familiar with the character and objects of the 
American Institute of Instruction, and probably with some of the 
valuable lectures it has published. ‘They will be gratified to learn, 
that it has recently received from the le visli iture of Massachusetts 
the pecuniary aid ‘of which it was much in need, in order to em- 
ploy its means of usefulness to the best advantage. 

For this timely grant, we are indebted to a petition signed by 
the Hon. W. B. Calhoun, late Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and several gentlemen of Boston, sustained by two 
other petitions from the teachers of Boston and Salem; and not 
less to the report of the Committee on Education, with which 
we have been favored. 

In commencing the report, the committee give the following 
brief sketch of the history of the Institute ; 



















‘From the facts set forth in the several petitions, as well as from state- 
ments miude to the committee by the petitioners, and from other authentie 
sources of.information, it appears that the American Institute of Instrue- 
tion is a society composed chiefly of practical teachers, but aided by a 
few others deeply interested in the cause of popular education, The so- 
ciety was formed in the year 1830, and was incorporated by the Jegisla- 
ture, March 4th, 1831. It is composed at the present time of about four 
hundred members. The object of the institution, as appears from an 
examination of its constitution and laws, is “the diffusion of useful know!l- 
edge in regard to education,” with direct reference to raising the char- 
acter and condition of the common schools. This object, recognized as 
one of high and vital importance by this legislature in all periods of its 
history, appears to have been steadily pursued by the “ American Insti- 
tute of Instruction,” at no inconsiderable personal sacrifices of its mem- 
bers, yet with a zeal and perseverance somewhat proportioned to the 
direct and weighty bearing of its operations upon the best interests of the 
community.’ 




















‘The means on which the society chiefly rely for the attain- 
ment of their object’ are thus stated ; 
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‘First. Annual courses of lectures delivered by distinguished and 
successful teachers from all parts of the country, upon the principles of 
the science of education, and upon the practical details of the art of 
teaching and governing the young. 

‘Second. Full and free discussion of the many interesting topics 
brought to view by the lecturers, as well as of others suggested by the 
experience of those who have been long engaged in the profession. 

‘Third. The public press, to record and diffuse through the eommu- 
nity to the widest possible extent, the facts and principles brought out by 
the lectures and discussions.’ 


The committee then express their decided approbation of the 
object, and the means employed, as adapted to diffuse knowledge 
on the subject of education, and to improve our schools, by or- 
vanizing and elevating the profession of teachers ; and mention 
the following results in confirmation of their views ; 


‘At the several annual sessions of the society about eighty lectures 
have been delivered to large audiences of teachers of both sexes, upon 
the principles of the science and the details of the art of education, by 
some of the most distinguished teachers in the country. Between forty 
and fifty of these lectures and dissertations upon the most interesting 
topics of education have been already published in volumes, and most of 
them also in separate pamphlets, and distributed throvgh the community 
as widely and at as cheap a rate as the limited means of the Institute 
would allow. And another volume, embracing the transactions of the 
last session, is now in the press, and will soon be offered to the public. 

‘Even if the advantage of such courses of lectures as are delivered at 
the annual sessions of the Institute, were confined to the five or six hun- 
dred who can come within the sound of the lecturers’ voices, and those 
to whom they can communicate them, your committee are of the opin- 
ion that the arrangement by which they are annually secured, would ar- 
rest the attention of the philanthropist and statesman, as eminently caleu- 
luted to improve the teachers in their profession—to elevate the standard 
of education in the country—and to enlighten and direct the public at- 
tention in regard to one of the vital and absorbing topics of interest to 
the whole community. 

‘But by means of the public press, these lectures and dissertations, pre- 
pared as they generally are with several months’ notice, and by gentle- 
men distinguished in the various departments of the science to which 
they have given particular attention, and embodying as they generally do 
the resuits of large experience, and of close and philosophical research, 
nay be multiplied and extended indefinitely.’ 


They observe that these lectures may be made accessible to 
the public at a comparatively trifling expense to the state; while 
the members of the Institute, who have already expended about 
$1,000 from their own pockets for an object of public utility, can- 
not be expected to do more than to devote the time and money 
requisite to sustain the annual course of lectures. ‘The committee 
proceed to present in its true light, the importance of the profes- 
sion which they are called to aid. 
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‘Your committee believe they do but respond to the nearly unanimous 
opinion of this House of Representatives, as well as of the people whom 
they represent, when they express their own conviction, that there is no 
class of the community upon whom its highest interests, both immei- 
ately and prospectively, more essentially depend, than upon the teachers 
of the schools, and especially of the common schools, They constitute 
a class by far more numerous than any other of the professions. ‘They 
are interested with the formation of human characters, at a period when 
those characters are most tender and susceptible of good er evil infliu- 
ence. They hold in their bands the hopes of the present, and the strengt! 
of the coming generation. ‘They stand atthe very springs and fountains 
: of civil liberty, to poison or to purify its waters. F'rom their very posi- 
} tion in society and the nature of their duties, they must exercise a mighity 
influence upon the destinies of this free and enlightened people—an in- 
fluence, which may indeed be somewhat modified, but can hardly be 
controlled by any and all other influences, which may be brouglit to bear 
upon it.’ 























They close their report by proposing a bill, appropriating 
$300 annually for five years to the use of the Institute, which lias 
since been adopted by a large majority of the Legislature. W 
congratulate the friends of the Institute, and the profession of 
teaching on this evidence of legislative favor, and we hope it will 
be received by the officers and lecturers of the Institute, as a new 
demand upon them to adapt all their measures, and all their public 
. exercises, to the practical objects for which the committee hav 
given their pledge. 



















REPORT ON THE SCHOOL FUND OF MASSACHUSETTS. 






Presented to the Legislature, by the Hon. A. H. Evererr, Chairman, on 
behalf of the Committee on Education. 







Tue. friends of education in other parts of our country, are 
looking with deep interest for the Report on the School Fund of one 
of the oldest states in the Union, and one to which the _prece- 
dence has usually been allowed, both for intelligence and liberality 
on this subject. ‘The document before us presents in its text and 
appendix, the great features of a system worthy of the state ; but 
it proposes for immediate adoption, only a part of the plan of the 
committee. 

It appears from the report, that the amount of the money now 
appropriated to the school fund, is $281,000 ; and the committee 
deemed it expedient to commence its immediate distribution, on 
the ground that the annual sales of the public lands will increase 
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it with sufficient rapidity, even if nothing is received on account of 
the claim upon the United States. ‘They believed also, that it 
would be attended with happy effects, in inducing the towns to or- 
ganize their school committees in the best possible manner, and 
to furnish complete and accurate returns of the state of their 
schools. ‘These efforts, indeed, they propose to make an indis- 
pensable condition of receiving the avails of the fund. 

In regard to the principle on which the income should be dis- 
tributed, the committee appear to have examined attentively the 
systems which have been adopted, both in this and other coun- 
tries, and give it as their decided opinion, that it ‘should be so 
reculated as to stimulate the exertions of those who receive it, 
rather than to relieve them from any of the taxes which they now 
pay for the purposes of education.’ They observe ; 


‘The amount now raised, though considerable, is not burdensome to 
the people, and is cheerfully contributed for an object which is generally 
acknowledged to be of paramount importance. If the effect of the fund 
were merely to change the form in which this amount is raised, it would 
be of little or no benefit to the community. If it can be so managed as 
to increase the amount, and at the same time to improve the methods of 
applying it, the results will be highly important, and may even constitute 
an epoch in the history of education in this Commonwealth,’ 


In Connecticut, the income of the fund is distributed in propor- 
tion to the number of children of school-age, without requiring any 
. . ? Ps a 
effort upon the part of the inhabitants, and with paralyzing effect. 
In New York, it is given in proporticn to the number of children 
entered at school, but on the condition of an equal contribution on 
the part of the inhabitants, not calling upon the people however 
for an effort to advance or improve their schools. ‘The commit- 
tee propose for Massachusetts, a system entirely peculiar. 

They recommend ‘that one half of the income should be distributed 
to the towns in shares proportioned to their population, and the other 
halfin shares proportioned to the amount of money which they shall 
raise themselves fur the use of schools. On this plan, if of two towns 
of equal population, say a thousand inhabitants each, one shall raise 
$1000 for the purpose of education, and the other $500, the former will 
receive $2000 from the income of the fund, and the latter $1500, or in 
that proportion. In this way it is hoped and believed that the fund, in- 
stead of inducing the people to relax in any degree from the efforts which 
they now inake, will operate as a bounty upon new and still more liberal 
contributions,’ 


The proportion of children is so nearly uniform in a single state, 
that perhaps the distribution will be as just, if founded on the 
whole population, as on the returns of children in the respective 
towns. ‘The fact however that it is based on the next preceding 
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census of the United States, will sometimes produce serious ine- 
quality in the course of ten years; and the distribution for the next 
five years will probably deprive some of our recent manufacturing 
towns of that aid which they peculiarly need. We could wish 
that some provision could be made for such exceptions, and espe- 
cially, that some efficient plan might be adopted to prevent our 
manufactories from becoming nurseries of disease and ignorance, 
as in England, by their incessant demands upon the children they 
employ. 

The other condition is most happily devised to excite to ne 
efforts and contributions for schools ; for its effects do not termi- 
nate, like that of New York, merely in securing an equal amount 
of individual taxation. It offers increasing rewards to increased 
efforts, and thus operates without any limit. 

In the remarks we addressed, by their desire, to the Committ: 
on Education of the last year, and which were published in their re- 
port, we observed that ‘the true mode of employing a fund was 
not to support, but to improve our schools. We rejoice to find 
that the present committee agree with the former on this point; 
and while they do not think it expedient to commence extended 
operations with an income so limited as that which now accrues 
from the fund, they propose that more should be done hereafter. 
They remark that the methods of applying this school money ar 
now very defective, that much might be saved by adopting better 
plans for the construction of buildings, the books and apparatus 
provided, and especially in the system of procuring teachers ; and 
express their belief, that a better system would ultimately save in- 
stead of increasing expense. 

On this point they allude particularly to the system of Prussia 
and to the plan for securing a competent supply of well qualified 
teachers by the establishment of seminaries for this purpose. 
Without proposing an imitation of the ‘less effective’ system of 
New York, they only express a conviction, which we rejoice to 
see thus embodied in a public document of the Legislature oi 
Massachusetts—that ‘an appropriation of a portion of the in 
come of the fund to the education of teachers upon some well de- 
vised plan, would do more for the cause of public instruction in 
this Commonwealth, than almost any innovation on the existing 
institutions that could be imagined.’ 

On account of the shortness of the time allowed, and the pres- 
sure of business upon them, the committee postpone their report 
on this point to a future day. We have formerly expressed our 
hope that nothing would be ‘done hastily, on a subject of such vital 
importance to the interests of the state; and we scarcely regret 
that more has not been done. We trust, however, that the 
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such a subject, would be to sacrifice the best interests of the state.’ 
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committee did not bring distinctly before the Legislature, the ne- 
cessity of a thorough investigation, an active, vigilant superintend- 
ence of objects so important. We would again repeat the obser- 
vations with which we closed an article in our February number on 
this point, and earnestly beg that they may be well considered. 

‘The remarks of the School Commissioners of Missouri well 
deserve attention—* The desultory and imperfect reports of several 
hundred scattered individuals, can never give a complete view 
of the defects of our schools, or the best mode of remedying 
them. Hence, one man familiar with the subject should traverse 
the whole ground, discover its actual state, compare different 
schools under different influences, ascertain the origin of the 
apathy and neglect so prevalent, and the measures which would 
be at once effectual and acceptable. The energies of a single, 
well-balanced mind should be employed in collecting and com- 
bining materials, which shall give greater force and efficiency to 
the system.” ’ 

‘In addition to this, Jet it be remembered, that the committee or 
inspectors of a district can never be expected to give evidence of 
their own neglects or faults. How different would have been the 
accounts of some of the prisons of Massachusetts, had they been 
founded on the reports of Sheriffs and Selectmen, scattered over 
the state, instead of the personal, thorough examination of disinter- 
ested men, familiar with the subject! And if Massachusetts 
deemed it worth while to employ individuals at a considerable 
expense, to exainine the condition of her prisoners, and the rocks 
of her soil, shall she hesitate to incur an equal expense, to employ 


> inspectors as skilful, in order to ascertain the condition and wants 


of her children? We hope at least that ample time will be 
allowed for maturing the best system, and for removing any preju- 
dices which may oppose its adoption. ‘To legislate in haste, on 


We cannot but wish, too, that the subject of free high schools, 


> so important to the indigent, may be deemed an object worthy of 


A 


aid from this fund. We earnestly hope, in any event, that the 


> people and the representatives of Massachusetts will not forget 


what they owe to themselves. They are not compelled, as in 
New York, to offer every inducement in order to secure the es- 
tablishment of common schools, or the elementary instruction of 


Fevery child. This is already accomplished. Let them aim at 


something higher. Let them seek to increase the amount of light 
among every class of citizens, that this ancient state may maintain 
by their intelligence, that influence which they are rapidly losing 


© »y the increase of population in other parts of the Union. 
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The public are much indebted to the committee for annexing to 
their report, a very interesting document, prepared by a gentleman 
from Prussia, now in this country, on the system of instruction and 
of teachers’ seminaries in that country. We present it to our 
readers entire, as one of the most accurate and valuable articles 
which is to be found on this subject, and better adapted to ordi- 
nary use, than the details of Cousin’s admirable work. 











OUTLINES OF THE PRUSSIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


By a Commissioner from Prussia. 






(Extracted from the Report of the Committee on the Massachusetts School Fund.j 









SUPPORT OF SEMINARIES FOR TEACHERS. 



























The seminaries for the teachers of priiiary schools are entirely sup- - (¢ 
ported by government, trom the general scliool fund, which has two sepa- = 1 
rate divisions, the Catholic school fund and the Protestant sehvol fund. - . 

The expense of these seminaries belongs to the ordinary annual budget # t 
of the ministry of Public Instruction, which is only subjected to 2 com- - Cc 
mon visa, but not to an extraordinary scrutinizing revision, if it does not : it 
contain new items which were not before introduced into it. = 

Some of the seminaries have ancient endowments, in landed property, 
which contribute to diminish the expense of the royal treasury, by, 7 g 
the departments have nothing to spend for this part of popular educa- : al 
tion. In the year 1831, the annual expense for thirty-three seminaries % 
amounted to nearly $80,000; whereof the treasury had only to pay abou J al 
$60,000, ae at 

At the beginning of 1833, there were forty-two seminaries in the king- , of 
dom, with a population of thirteen millions of inhabitants. To each of = to 
these seminaries a small elementary school for children of the city is at- = of 
tached, but merely as a means to develope the practical skill of the future du 
teachers. The expense of the seminaries makes nearly the fifteenth part Jy int 
of the entire expense of the primary schools. The expense of the pri- su 
mary schools is borne nearly in such proportions by the state, and by the » fig 
parishes, or rather ‘Communes,’ consisting of a village or of a city, that 3 
the last contribute nineteen twentieths of the expenditure, and the stae 7 Pali 
only one twentieth part. 3 

SUBSISTENCE OF THE PUPILS. BS y 

‘The whole expense of the erection of seminaries and of providing a yea 
them with suitable buildings wherein the professors and the pupils live, BR for 
as well as with a library, apparatus for instruction, and musical instru- Ry the 
ments for the exercise of the pupils, is borue by the state. As to the 7 






board of the pupils, it is paid for by far the greatest proportion of them, 
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and provided for all by the state. There is only a small part of the pupils 
for whom the magistrates of the places of their nativity and residence, 
or their relatives, wake a small annual payment to the treasurer of the 
seminary. 

Those pupils which receive their education and support wholly from 
the state, are legally bound to fill, during a certain number of years, the 
situations of school-masters to which they are elected, receiving always 
the annual salary attached to each of these situations. The length of 
time during which they have to fill in this way some place of school- 
master offered to them, is three years. Should they not choose to accept 
such an appointment when offered to them, they have to pay to the treas- 
urer of the seminary where they were educated, for each year of in- 
struction $14, and the whole amount of their board. 

Of the forty-two seminaries existing first January, 1833, twenty-eight 
were large, with 25 to 100 pupils. The law, which from unavoidable 
circumstances has not al:vays been observed, prescribed never to have 
more than sixty or seventy pupils in a seminary. These seminaries 
were entirely supported by the state, or from their own funds. The re- 
maining fourteen seminaries, which may be called branch seminaries, 
count each of them six to eighteen pupils, sometimes under the super- 
intendence of an experienced clergyman or rector; and in these the state 
contributes only a part of their income. 

In some of the larger seminaries the state gives, besides board, a small 
gratuity to some of the best and most informed pupils, who act as assist- 
ant teachers of their younger fellow students. 

The number of pupils in these forty-two institutions amounted, at the 
above mentioned period, to more than two thousand, the number of situ- 
ations for school-masters to about twenty-two thousand, and the number 
of pupils formed for these situations, annually leaving the seminaries, 
to about eight or nine hundred. The annnal vacancies in the situations 
of school-masters amount to about three or four per cent. ; so that, with 
due allowance for pupils selecting other situations, or retained by bodily 
infirmities there, there still remains a sufficient number of candidates for 
such appointments, and the possibility of making their examinations as 
rigorous as they ought to be. 

The expenditure of the state, for the seminaries, amounts annually to 
a little more than $80,000. 

DURATION OF THE COURSE. 

The usual length of the course of education jin the seminaries is three 
years, each year having two ternis. In the smaller or branch seminaries, 
forming school-masters for the poorest and most thinly inhabited villages, 
the course is limited to two years. 

The school-masters which have an appointment are sometimes (per- 
haps every year) assembled at the nearest seminary for the purpose of 
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receiving there, during three or four weeks, a term of instruction on 
methods newly invented, in the progress of the art of teaching. 
Besides this, the most distinguished or most active school-masters re- 
ceive from the Consistory of the province, small premiums in mency, or 
books. The school-masters of the circles, (nearly equal to one or two 
townships,) have, under the protection of the government, weekly con- 
ferences, where they discuss the different methods of instruction, eom- 
ment on new works on education, keep exact minutes of these transac- 
tions, and read their own observations or papers on these subjects. 





SUBJECTS OF STUDY. 


The age of entering into the seminaries is between sixteen or eighteen 
years, and the pupils are free from any service in the army or in the 
militia during times of peaee. 

The seminaries, wherein no pupil can be received who has not gone 
through the elementary instruction, or whose morality is subjected to th 
least doubt, are-destined to form teachers forthe elementary or primary 
schools, as well as for the middle or citizens’ schools, where no instrwe- 
tion in the classical languages is given. The parts which constitute the 
course of instruction for such teachers are : 

1. Religion. Biblical history, introductory and commentatory lessons 
on the Bible, systematical instruction cn the religious and moral duties 
of man. 

2. The German language in an etymological and grammatical point 
of view. Exercises in expressing thoughts and reasoning orally and bj 
writing. 

3. Mathematics. Arithmetic as well from memory or intellectual as 
by putting down the numbers, geometry, stereometry, and trigonometry. 

4. A knowledge of the world, consisting in an acquaintance with tl 
most important events or objects in history, natural history, natural pbi- 
losophy, geography and cosmology or physical geography. 

5. Musical instruction, consisting in the theory and practice of sing- 
ing, theory of music, instruction in playing on the violin and the organ. 

6. Drawing, according to the system of Peter Schmid, and penmanship. 

7. The theory of education, the theory and practice of teaching, and 
their connection with religious service, the liturgy. 

8. Gymnastic exercises of all kinds. 

9. Where it is practicable, theoretical and practical instruction in 
horticulture, in the cultivation of fruit trees and in husbandry. In the 
country the dwelling house of the school-master has a garden, serving as 
& nursery and an orchard, for the benefit of the school-master who lives 
there, without paying any rent or local taxes, and for the instruction of the 

village, In latter years the rearing of silk-worms and the production of 
silk, has been frequently tried by the school-masters in the country, the 
government furnishing mulberry trees and other materials, 
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What is still more important than this complete course of instruction, 
js the spirit of religious and moral industry and self-denial which per- 
vades the seminaries, continually supported and inculcated by the direc- 
tors, all highly distinguished men of piety and learning, and by the strict 
discipline under which the pupils live, without feeling themselves fet- 
tered by it. 

EXTENT OF STUDIES. 

The answer to this question may be found already in the preceding 
one. On the whole, the school-master is so trained, that he may form, in 
connection with the rector, even of the remotest village, where the last 
mentioned is always president ex officio of the school committee elected 
by the inhabitants, a central point of religious, moral and intellectual in- 
formation, sending its beneficent and cheerful beams through the whole 
extent of the litthe community. 

This whole system of instruction tends to a religious and moral end, 
and rests on the sacred basis of Christian love. As the most affecting 
and indeed sublime example of this spirit, I mention the little or branch 
seminaries for training poor school-masters in such habits and with such 
feelings as shall fit them to be useful and contented teachers of the 
poorest villages. Here is poverty, to which that of the poorest laborers 
in this courtry is affluence ; and it is hopeless, for to this class of school- 
masters no idea is held out of advancement or change. Yet if ever pov- 
erty on earth appeared serene, contented, lofty, beneficent, it is here. 
‘Here we see,’ as the well informed English translator of Cousin’s Re- 
port on the state of public instruction in Prussia, says; ‘Here we see 
men in the very spring-time of life, so far from being made, as we are 
told men must be made, restless and envious and discontented by in- 
struction, taking indigence and obscurity to their hearts for life ; raised 
above their poor neighbors in education, only that they may become the 
servants of all, and may train the lowliest children in a sense of the dig- 
nity of man, and the beauty of creation, in the love of God and virtue,’ 

APPARATUS. 


The first thing requisite for the larger seminaries is a house, with 
ground for gymnastic exercises, for horticulture, and an orchard with 
fruit trees, to teach pomology, &c., attached to it. 

Besides this a library composed principally of works on theology, 
moral philosophy, the art of teaching, and systems of education, histor- 
ical and geographical compendiums, books on natural history, natural 
philosophy, husbandry, cultivation of fruits and vegetables, rearing of 
bees and silk-worms, the German classics, and musical works and com- 
positions. Farther, a number of musical instruments, violins, flutes, 
pianos, and a large organ, 

The apparatus for chemistry and natural philosophy, comprises enly 


those instruments which are requisite for those primary branches of both 
*16 
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sciences that may be of use to the future school-master; and also a smal{ 
cabinet of natural history, consisting of minerals, plants and animals. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


After having answered as satisfactorily as it was possible at the present 
moment, in a situation without access to the official sources of informa- 
tion, the queries proposed to me, I take the liberty to add a few obser- 
vations on some other points intimately connected with the Prussian 
system of primary education, and serving perhaps to elucidate my pre- 
ceding answers. 

1. The compulsory system of primary education, first introduced jn 
1819 in Prussia, existed there as well as in the remainder of Germany in 
a certain way, some centuries before. This system, which has been 
enforced already by the first settlers in New England, and which was 
introduced by the Prussian government in the provinces formerly under 
the dominion of France, slowly and with due forbearance, is now hailed 
by nearly all the inhabitants of the kingdom, as the greatest benefit that 
could be bestowed upon them. This is proved by the following official 


numbers of the civil inhabitants, of the children between the first day of 


their seventh and the last of their fourteenth year, the age of school- 
compulsion, and of the primary, middle and grammar schools with their 
teachers and pupils. The number of inhabitants was taken by census, 
and the number of children from seven to fourteen years, ascertained by 
the rule well known to political economists, that among 1000 inhabitants 
of a country taken on average, 429 are from the beginning of the seventh 
to the end of the fourteenth year. 


1831. Inhabitants, (without the army) . : . ; 12,780,745 
Children from 7 to 14 years, . : ‘ . . 2,043,030 
Primary Schools, P , . 21,889 
Teachers in Primary Schools of both sex: es, ; ; 3 24,919 

Middle Schools, (for boys, 481; for girls, 342,) ; 823 

Scholars in Elementary Schools, aan anotpesy } 1,917,834 

Teachers in Middle Schools, (male, 2,296; female, 514,) . ; 2,810 

Scholars in Middie Schools, ; sae aaa 103,477 

Colleges for Citizens, and Grammar Schools, R ‘ A 140 

Teachers in Colleges and Grammar Schools, ; ‘ ‘ 1,493 

Scholars in Colleges and Grammar Schools, ; . / : 26,041 


Taking together the scholars of the three mentioned gradations, we find 


‘Scholars in Elementary Schools, é e ‘ ; j 1,917,834 
Scholars in Middle Schools. . 4 103,477 
Scholars in Colleges for citizens and Graromar Schools, ‘ , 26,041 
Total, i “ ; : ; 2,047,352 
Number of children from 7 to 14 years, J i - ; 2,043,030 


We find, therefore, though many children are retained by bodily or 
mental infirmities, from visiting the public schools, and though many 
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children of the higher classes are educated at home or in private board- 
ing schools, that more children visit the public schools than are legally 
bound to do it. This arises from the circumstance that many children 
are sent to school before the prescribed age of six years, or go there after 
the beginning of the fifteenth year, proving at the same time the good 
sense of the population, and the value they set upon the benefits of a 
religious and moral instruction. 

2. It will not be useless to give here a short enumeration of the sub- 
jects taught in the elementary schools and in the middle schools, the latter 
being for those who do not pretend to attain the highest degree of per- 
fection in the different trades, commerce, manufacturing business, &c. 
&e. The subjects marked with an asterisk, must be taught, even in the 
poorest village schools; the others can there be dispensed with. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
















*1. Religious Instruction. 2. German Language. 3. Elements of Geometry 
and Drawing. *4. Calculation and Practical Arithmetic. 5. Elements of Ge- 
© ography, General and Prussian History, and Natural Philosophy. *6. Singing. 
*7. Reading. *8. Writing. *9. Gymnastic Exercises, 10. Simple manual 
labors, agricultural instruction. *11. For girls, female work. 










MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 

1. Religion and Morals, 2. German Language, Reading and Composition 
in style, the German Classics. 3. Foreign Modern Languages. 4. As much 
Latin as necessary for the exercise of the mental faculties and the power of 
judgment. 5. Complete Practical Arithmetic and the Elements of Mathemat- 
ics, 6. Natural History, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, to explain the 
phenomena of nature. 7. Geography of the Globe, and of its position in the 
Solar System. 8. History, especially of Prussia. 9. Drawing. 10. Writing 
in the highest perfection. 11. Singing. 12. Gymnastic Exercises.t 
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Herewith I close this short paper on the state of Primary Education 
in Prussia, which, incomplete as it is, in combination with the fact, that 
regular quarterly returns on all juvenile delinquencies in the kingdom, 
' are sent by the courts of law to the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
that we have in Prussia, now, twenty-eight institutions for juvenile de- 
| _ linquents, or houses of reform, none for more than sixty pupils, all of the 
3 same ser, will give some idea of the subject treated. But I must still 
4 add, that all this is only a part of a whole system, and that it isas a whole 
"that the national education of Prussia is worthy of study and imitation. 
No work can be better adapted to give an introductory view of the gen- 
"eral organization of this system, than Mr. Cousin’s Report on the State 
| of Public Instruction in Prussia, printed in the beginning of this year in 
© London. 

New York, 12th December, 1834. 


t The list of German books is omitted for want of room. 
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Epvucation «tn New Jersey. 


A late report to the legislature of New Jersey, fully confirms the extract 
formerly given from the Governor’s message, and the report of the New 
Jersey Lyceum on the low state of schools. The school fund is again 
declared to have produced no good effects for want of proper inspection 
—to have ‘ retarded instead of advancing the cause of education.’ ‘The 
subject of education is becoming more and more unpopular,’ and ‘ mat- 
ters are every day growing worse.’ The fund has been often grossly 












misapplied, and in some instances employed for other purposes. The 
Committee propose the repeal of the existing law; and the immediat 
appointment of a Commissioner or Superintendent of schools, to examin 
their condition, and prepare a plan of public instruction for future adop- 
tion. To pursue any other course, seems to us very much like prescril 
ing for a patient, without a full examination of his symptoms. 

We are pleased to see that the prospects of the venerable college of 
New Jersey are far better. One fourth of a fund of $100,000 has been 
subscribed for it in Princeton and New York, and new buildings erected. 








New Seminary ror Femat.es. 

A new Seminary for Females is about to be established at South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts, on the plan of the Ipswich Seminary. It is designed 
to be a permanent institution, under the care of trustees, and with the 
special object of affording education to females in moderate circumstan- 
ces, at the lowest rate which can be secured by the provision of build- 
ings and funds for permanent objects, and by employing the pupils, 1 
it is found practicable, in performing the domestic labors of the house. 





PesTaLozz1anN System or Music. 






This system has made its way into Kentucky, as well as Ohio. The 
recent examinations of two schools at Lexington, of 100 scholars each, 
are spoken of as affording good evidence of the excellence of this system. 

















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Tae Burnv Cartn’s Boox, printed at the New England Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Blind. 1835. 


We have never received a child’s book which excited our interest % 
deeply, as this first offering of American skill and benevolence to the 
American blind. To see a volume even of thirty-three pages, embracing 
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Improvements in Printing. 189 


elementary and useful lessons in a character which is palpable, and thus 
opening the gates of knowledge to those who have hitherto been shut 
out from all that is contained in books, excites emotions which are more 
easily imagined than described. It contains the alphabet and a few col- 
umus of single words, succeeded by progressive reading lessons well 
adapted to interest and instruct, and closing with a selection from the 
Proverbs, and the elementary definitions of Grammar. 

But we welcome this little book, not merely for its own sake, but as the 
first book of a library for the blind. We welcome it especially as the 
precursor of the Hoty Scriprures. We have mentioned that a font of 
type was provided, and that the New Testament was printed as far as 
the Acts. Nothing more is requisite to complete the printing of the New 
Testament, in sufficient numbers to supply all the blind of our country, 
than adequate funds, and these, we are confident, will be supplied. A 
voluntary contribution of $200 made sometime since, for the object, is 
now in the hands of the American Bible Society. The Massachusetts 
Bible Society has appropriated $1000 to the same object; and we doubt 
notthe mere mention of such a plan, at the Anniversary of the National 
Society, would excite thrilling interest, and call forth liberal contributions. 

The fact that only a single page can be printed at once, and that it re- 
quires paper of a superior quality to retain the form which is given to it, 
of course renders the books for the blind far more expensive than any 
others ; but the limited supply which is required renders the whole amount 
requisite comparatively small. The expense too has been greatly re- 
duced, by the ingenuity and laborious efforts of Dr. Howe. 

In our last number we stated, that by changing the form of the letter 
so as to occupy the smallest practicable space, the number of letters on a 
page was increased, by Dr. Howe, from 408 to 787 letters. The size of 
the page is thus reduced about one half, for the same amount of matter. 
The reduction in thickness, obtained by employing types less prominent, 
and paper of a finer quality, is nearly as great. 76 pages of a French 
book for the blind, compressed probably to the utmost by age, measure 
about 2 1-2 inches in thickness ; while an equal number of pages, printed 
and bound recently, at the New England Asylum, measure only 1 4-8 
inches; so that on the whole, the same book occupies only one fourth 
of the space. In the progress of experiment, it has been found, that as 
the fingers only touch the top of the letter, the height can be reduced at 
least one third more, without impairing the distinctness of the words, by 
using characters for and, and for the double consonants, and employing 
the apostrophe for elision, in terminations, like ed, ught, &c., as liv’d, 
tho’t, tau’t, &e. We doubt not that an amount of reduction may be 
made equal to that which has been already gained. We hope that 
enough will be accomplished in this way to prevent the necessity of re- 
sorting to stenographic characters, at least in all books for instruction, and 
for general use, in order that the blind may be thoroughly acquainted with 
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the orthography of our language. We have heard those who learned 
stenography late in life, regret the effect on their habits of spelling. 

It isnot the least important result of the improvement of Dr. Howe, 
that the expense as well as the size of the books will be reduced to one 
fourth of that required by the French plan. Dr. H. believes that a copy 
of the New Testament may be furnished for six dollars. It is also his 
conviction, that a copy of the New Testament, with a few preliminary 
lessons on the alphabet, and in spelling, would be sufficient to enable any 
blind person, not too far advanced, to Jearn to read, with very little 
aid; and thus afford to numbers, whose age or circumstances prevent 
their going to an institution, free access to the word of life. We need 
not enlarge upon the importance of such a result, or upon the peculiar 
claim which such persons have on the aid of our Bible Societies. We 
will only add, that the whole number of the blind in the United States, 
does not exceed 6000 or 7000; and that if we suppose that two thirds of 
these can learn to read the New Testament, the cost of supplying them 
would be scarcely felt by the Bible Societies of the respective States. 


Cousin’s Rerort on Primary Epucarion 1n Prussia. 
Mrs. Austin’s translation of this report is republished by Wiley & Long, 
of New York. It is an account of the best schoo! system in the world, by 


the first philosopher ofthe age. 


Tue Scuoot Mastrer’s Frienp, wirn tue Commitres-Man’s 
Guips. Containing suggestions on common education, modes of 
teaching and governing, &c., for daily use in common schools; also 
directions to committee-men and trustees of schools, and friends 
of education, on the means of improving instruction this year. 
By Tueop. Dwicnutr, Jr. New York: Roe Lockwood. = 1835. 

The title of this work, (quite too long, as we think) sufficiently ex- 
plains its object and plan. Of its character, we can say without hesita- 
tion, that we have never seen a work which presented the most impor- 
tant principles of common school education in a more distinct or practical 
form ; and we think the manner peculiarly adapted to attract attention 
and excite interest, and lead to direct efforts for improvement, Couli 
this, or some other of the works already published, be placed in the hands 
of every teacher, and trustee or committee man, we should have more 
hope of improvement in our common schools than from any legislative 
measures which wisdom can devise, unless they are accompanied by the 
personal labors of a well qualified public agent, 


Levizac’s Frencu Grammar, improved by A. Bomar. 


This book is obviously a great improvement on the original grammar of 
Levizac ; the additions are important, and the established character of 
M. Bolmar, is sufficient ground for confidence in its execution. 
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Paragraph Bible. 191 


Tue Hoty Biste. Containing the Old and New Testaments, 
translated out of the original tongues, and with the former transia- 
tions diligently compared and revised, by the command of King 
James I., arranged in paragraphs and parallelism, with philological 
and explanatory annotations. By T. W. Corr, D. D., Rector of 
Christ Church, Cambridge. Cambridge: Manson & Grant, Prin- 
ters. Boston: Wm. Peirce. 1834. 12mo. pp. 1190. 


If one of our publishers were to present us with Gibbon’s Rome, or 
the speeches of Webster, divided into verses, without any regard to the 
sense, and often separating the members of a sentence, and with the 
poems of Milton or Thompson, arranged like prose, in continued lines, 
and divided in the same manner, into detached portions, every reader 
would ery out upon the absurdity of the plan, and the great injury done 
tothe works of these writers, by such mutilation. And yet the Scriptures 
have been treated in the same manner, in modern times. The division 
into little paragraphs, first adopted without much thought, and executed 
without judgment, has been preserved to the manifest injury of the 
meaning and influence of the bible; and the beautiful and sublime poems 
ofthe only sacred books we possess, have been almost divested of their 
beauty, and often despoiled of their meaning, by being always printed, 
and too frequently translated, as prose. 

The friends of the bible are much indebted to Dr. Coit and his enter- 
prising publishers, for the edition before us. Taste and learning have ob- 
viously been called into requisition, and much labor bestowed, on ren- 
dering this edition accurate and useful, The poetry is restored to its 
original form; and the prose is divided into paragraphs in accordance 
with the meaning ; while there are marginal numbers indicating the or- 
dinary divisions of chapter and verse. The type is distinct, the paper beau- 
tiful, and the whole execution worthy of the object. Without varying in 
any important particular from the common translation, the bible is thus 
presented to us in a form, incomparably more attractive and intelligible 
than any other accessible to us. To parents and teachers, we would 
especially recommend it, as adapted to render the scriptures more easy of 
explanation, as well as of comprehension. There should be one copy at 
least, in every school, and every family ; and it will often save the use of 
a commentary, while it excites new interest in the best of books. 


Tue Youne Pvrit’s First Book, an easy introduction to read- 
ing, &c. By Joun E. Lovett. New Haven: S. Babcock. 
1835. 12mo, pp. 164. 

This is decidedly the best collection of lessons and stories in words of 
one syllable we have ever seen; and it is cheering to see so clear and 
beautiful printing, in a child’s spelling book. We think it quite unneces- 
sary to confine a child to monosyllables, and we doubt the ultimate advane 
tages; but we can cheerfully recommend this book as one which will 
neither perplex the mind nor injure the eyes of children. 
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Juvenile Song. 


‘Twas God, who waked the dawning.’ 


(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


Furnished for the Annals of Education by LowzLt Mason, Professor in the 


Boston Academy of Music. 
Music by Nageli. 
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ae God, who waked the dawning, And lit the smiling morning, With 
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‘beauty on its breast; But see! the light is shaded; The tints f it are 
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The chill of night comes over, 
And fresher breezes hover, 

From where the sun went down; 
The warbling music ceases, 

The hum of night increases ; 

To rest! till evening shades are gone. 


3 


Along their courses flaming, 
The stars are now proclaiming 
The greatness of thy might; 
O God, with humble feeling, 
Before thy presence kneeling 
We own thee, Lord of day and night. 








